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A STATESMAN AND A GENTLEMAN £• 


One Man at the Two Poles 



A wonderful thing happened while England was without newspapers. Two men flew, over 
the North Pale, one of them Amundsen, who thus wears the crown of all explorers as the 
only man who has ever been to both the Poles. Here we see him as he flew in his airship 
across the Arctic from Spitsbergen to Alaska 


NORTH POLE 
CALLING 

THE SUMMONS DOUBLY 
ANSWERED 

Flying Men Look Down on the 
Kingdom of Desolation 

THE FEATS OF AMUNDSEN 
AND BYRD 

When Julius Agricola was about to 
fight his great Scottish battle of the 
Grampians against the Piets and Scots 
he fired his legions with this thought: 
Should fortune declare against us 
ice die on the ' utmost limits of " 
the world ; and to die where Nature 
ends cannot be deemed inglorious. 

When ''Columbus wished to sail west 
to find the East he was told that there 
was no other side of the world and no 
Antipodes, for if there were trees would 
have to grow with their roots in the air 
and people live upside down I 

The Triple Crown 

Well, today we acclaim in " Roald 
Amundsen a man who has flown hun¬ 
dreds of miles north of Agricola’s 
“ limits of the world," and sailed and 
tramped to the uttermost south of the 
regions where, in spite of ancient belief, 
trees do grow root-down and people 
walk head upwards.' He now wears the 
triple crown of every explorer’s desire— 
the North-West Passage, the South 
Pole, and the North Pole. 

Each of the three things this amazing 
Norseman has done was the goal of 
unnumbered men for centuries; the 
sea-lanes to north, south, east, and 
west are white with their bones; the 
lone lands to south and north are 
sepulchres of valiant men who fell dead 
at their task. Yet he broke through the 
North-West Passage ; he marched with 
clogs and men to the South Pole just 
too soon for, Scott to outpace him ; and 
now he has flown to the North Pole'in 
an airship just too late to prevent an 
American airman, Lieutenant Byrd, 
from getting there before him in an 
aeroplane. 

Flying for 16 Hours 

Both men made Spitsbergen their 
headquarters, > and Bvrd, being ready 
Erst, got away on May 8, flew for 16 
hours at about t)j miles an hour, and 
returned to his. base, announcing that, 
having attained the locality of the Pole, 
he flew in narrorving circles round it to 
make sure of actually passing over the 
site which Peary declared he reached on 
foot in 1909.- 

Amundsen had an Italian airship and 
a crew.of several men, and, being later 

f 

to start, was naturally later to achieve 
liis goal. He flew straight on, however, 
and crossed the North Pole. Then he 
continued to Alaska, where he was lost 
for over a day, owing to getting out of 
wireless touch with the rest of the world, 
before coming safely to earth at Teller, 
the little Eskimo trading station 50 


miles from Nome, at which lonely ptace 
lie first reappeared after his three years’ 
voyage during the North-West Passage 
20 years ago.' " . 

So, as it became at last a race afoot 
to the South Pole, again the first attack 
by air on the North Pole has resulted 
in a similar competition, and the win¬ 
ner of the - first is the ■- loser ot the 
second. But Amundsen’s record is in¬ 
comparable ; lie is the only man to have 
seen the two ends of the Earth and to 
have achieved the Passage for which 
Franklin and all his men vainly died. 

Still, the dramatic coincidence of 
these almost simultaneous air successes 
in the North loses none of its marvel 
from the fact that the wonder-working 
Norseman is in the, contest. That two 
attempts should succeed almost together 
by new methods is one of the almost 
incredible things that do happen from 
time to time in various phases of human 
endeavour. We had Scott and Amund¬ 
sen unconsciously racing each other 
South ; we had Darwin and Wallace 
reaching at the same time the same great 
scientific conclusion as to the origin of 
species, both ignorant of the fact that 
the monk Mendel was advancing to¬ 


wards the same goal by a. different line 
of approach. 

The same day gave us the first two 
telephones, from different hands, Graham 
Bell's and Elisha Gray’s; patented 
within a few hours by two men who 
had never heard of each other, nor 
dreamed that so revolutionary an in¬ 
vention could be cradled at once in two 
different brains. Sir Oliver Lodge has 
lately had a similar experience, finding 
that his device to prevent oscillation in 
wireless was occupying another mind as 
well as his own, and so taking his 
talented rival into partnership. 

Destiny seems to love the unexpected 
and surprising, and Amundsen and 
Byrd, in their great achievement, are 
merely carrying on the old tradition of 
surprise and triumph. 

THE POUND LOOKS THE 
DOLLAR IN FACE 

For the first time, in their history the 
pound, .Treasury notes which replaced 
the golden sovereign during the war 
have become worth the value they pro¬ 
fess to represent, the value of the 
vanished golden sovereign. It is a 
wonderful tribute to British credit. 


SORAB THE BRAVE 

A TALE OF GREAT 
COURAGE 

Those Who Cast Stones Shall 
| Crown with Wreaths of Honour 

THE CHANGE OF 50 YEARS 

Missionary literature has many stories 
of- bitter persecution, but not one we 
have ever read is so strange and intense 
as one just told in a new.book. It is 
the history ot the Parsee Sorab, father 
of the distinguished woman doctor, 
Cornelia Sorabji. 

Sorab was sent to a school kept by 
an Englishman in Bombay, and early 
learned the ways of Christianity. 

At seventeen he made his choice, 
renouncing his native faith, and a mob 
of two hundred ParseeS at once sur¬ 
rounded’ the schoolliouse, demanding 
their compatriot. But the schoolmaster 
refused to hand over the lad. 

Seourged and Stoned 

After the Parsees had tried every 
possible bribe, all unavailing, and one 
heart-rending entreaty after another, 
they subjected the boy to scourgings. 
They also stoned him and sent him 
poisoned food. v 

One day the boy ventured up into 
his host's study to fetch an English 
book. In a moment he was over¬ 
powered from behind, gagged, and 
carried away. Fortunately a faithful 
servant heard and saw this, and after¬ 
wards effected a rescue. 

The strangest incident of all occurred 
when, tricked by a message supposed 
to come from a dying mother, Sorab 
was sdized on the seashore, thrown into 
a fishing boat without oars, and pushed 
out into the great ocean at a part 
where hidden rocks make , it most 
dangerous. For four days, he tossed 
about, spent with hunger, and dazed 
by the long exposure to the sun. 

Rescued by Fishermen. 

He felt no fear, but knew that he lay 
in the hollow of God’s hand ; he would 
gaze up at the sky and pray. Water 
dashed into his face at last revived him, 
and he opened his young -eyes to find 
himself lying on the ground. Men 
from a Portuguese settlement were bend¬ 
ing over him. One of their fishing 
boats had noticed his drifting boat and 
had brought him in. 

Sorab lived and flourished. He be¬ 
came attached to the Church Missionary 
Society, and -his name is famous up 
and down India. His children are alive 
and well known today. When he had 
been fifty years a Christian the Zoroas- 
trians of Bombay invited him to a great 
welcome in a public square in that city. 
The oldest member of the community 
was chosen to put a wreath round his 
neck, the Eastern way of showing 
reverence, and in doing so he said : 

Suffer me thus far. On this spot, 
fifty years ago, it was I who cast stones 
at vo:t. 
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PROSPERO OF 2 LG 

THE MAGIC VOICE IN A 
SILENT LAND 

How the B.B.C. Saved the 
Situation 

THE GREATEST CHAPTER 
IN WIRELESS HISTORY 

Throughout the sad and anxious days 
of the Great Strike we were all sensible 
of -an astonishing contrast in. the con¬ 
ditions by which our lives were affected. 

Tn a stroke our public services were 
reduced to chaos and disorder; yet, 
by the highest contrivance of modern 
science, a voice like Shakespeare’s 
Prospero sounded magically throughout 
the land and kept us all informed of the 
progress of events, marshalled our civil 
energies, directed our peaceful forces, 
guided, sustained, and directed us as a 
benevolent viceroy from the air. 

How We Learned the News 

This sovereign aid in trouble was 
Wireless. Never had it rendered such 
signal sendee to the nation. With the 
newspapers suddenly suppressed,' the 
nation was bereft of tidings of the events 
that were occurring, a position the coun¬ 
try had never known even in the ex¬ 
tremity of war. 

Forthwith the B.B.C. became the 
mouthpiece of the Government, the 
voice which spoke to all the civilised 
world of the experiences through which 
we were passing. Official orders and 
advice, bulletins of intelligence from 
every quarter of the kingdom, appeals 
for transport, hews of the hospitals, 
tidings as to food supplies and prices, 
the times of trains, the movements of 
buses and trams, news, from the outer 
world, the Empire, and beyond, all 
came to us five times a day. Those of 
us who were in the country knew things 
even quicker than before. , 

Wireless Bulletins 

Whosoever would might hear the 
news with a wireless set. And if lie had 
no wireless he might glean tidings from 
others less negligent, forshorthand writers 
everywhere took down the bulletins and 
posted them in conspicuous places. 

Weather bureau, Greenwich time¬ 
keeper, time-table for all the railway 
companies, announcer of postpone¬ 
ments and cancellations of public 
functions, reporter of stock movements 
on the foreign exchanges, all these and 
more were among the offices discharged 
with almost magical efficiency by the 
B.B.C., thanks to the cooperation of 
public departments and of the great 
news agencies which furnished an 
incessant flow of intelligence from all 
centres of activity. 

Keeping Us Cheery 

Over and above this the wireless kept 
us heartened and amused by ‘an un¬ 
checked sequence of entertainments day 
by day, morning, afternoon, and evening. 
At. one bound wireless became the most 
important institution in our lives ; its 
impartial distribution of news must 
have had an enormous share in main¬ 
taining good relations between all 
sections of the community and so 
smoothing the course to the happy issue 
in which we all rejoice. The C.N. and 
its companion papers have often pre¬ 
dicted the wonderful transformation 
wireless would bring, and never have pro¬ 
phecies been more abundantly fulfilled. 

It is an ill-wind that blows nobody 
good. The wireless industry enjoyed 
an unprecedented wave of trade in the 
supply of cheap sets to little homes 
where the tale of great events was 
desired. The makers of these modest 
outfits were the people who chiefly 
benefited by the strike ; and their 
rejoicing was unconsciously shared by 
the pit ponies which were transferred 
from the darkness of the mines to the 
light and sweetness of the open fields 
for the duration of the strike. 

And those other unmighty ones, the 
little children of the .land, were the 


THE MINERS 

GOVERNMENT’S SCHEME 
FOR HELPING THEM 
Setting Up a National 
Wages Board 

MONEY AND HOURS 

The General Strike was called to help 
the miners. Has it helped them ? On 
the contrary, it left them in a worse 
position than before. 

But in spite of all that has happened 
there is a general desire to do everything 
that can be done to make things as easy 
as possible for the miners, and the 
Government drew up a plan on the lines 
of the Commission’s Report which in its 
opinion would make an effective settle¬ 
ment if honourably accepted and carried 
out on both sides. Though the miners 
are not satisfied with the proposals it is 
hoped that the Government’s plan- will 
lead to a settlement. 

The plan provides that no one whose 
wages are now 45s. or under shall be 
asked to take less, but that, with that 
exception, the miners should accept a 
temporary percentage reduction on the 
minimum' wage, while a board, con¬ 
sisting of three coal-owners and three 
miners, with an independent chairman 
having a casting vote, draws up a general 
wages scheme to be completed within 
three weeks or a month. To meet the 
wages in the interval, the employers are 
to give as much of their profits of 
January to March last as may be 
necessary, and where that is not enough 
the Government will continue to help to 
the limit of three million pounds. Hours 
can only be increased if both sides agree. 

New Legislation 

Meanwhile, with the help of an 
Advisory Committee, the Government 
is to introduce a Bill in Parliament 
providing for the amalgamation of 
collieries and .co.il companies which 
cannot be successfully run by them¬ 
selves, for a levy on the owners of coal 
royalties, to be spent on making the 
miner’s life pleasanter, including baths 
and dressing-rooms at the pit-head ; 
forbidding the engagement of fresh men 
as miners till unemployed miners have 
been absorbed ; and setting up a 
permanent National Wages Board. 

The Government will also, prepare a 
scheme for establishing pit committees 
to help smooth running between the 
management and the men, and for 
helping men whose collieries have been 
closed ; and it will set up special com¬ 
mittees to examine schemes for profit- 
sharing and what is known as family 
endowment, and to improve housing. 

Whatever money, is left from the 
Government three millions after the 
new wages agreement has been adopted 
will be available for a gradually dimin¬ 
ishing subsidy to the most needy 
collieries during reorganisation. 

Continued from the previous column 
first publicly to celebrate the peace. 
They, assembled in their schools, heard 
the good news in the afternoon on the 
day of settlement and joined the B.B.C. 
choir- in singing the Doxology. Never 
shall we be able to overestimate or 
overpraise the wonders of wireless in. 
those Nine Days. - . 

Our wireless Prospero lays down his 
magic mantle, but never can he forget 
his magic hour, nor does he quite sur¬ 
render his powers like. Prospero himself, 
who bade farewell, as .we all remember, 
in that little speech before his cell: 

But this rough magic 

I here abjure ; and, when 1 have required 
Some heavenly music (which even now I do), 
To work mine end upon their senses that 
This airy charm is for, I’ll break mv staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
I’ll drown my book. 

The B.B.C., happily, does not drown 
its magic book ; its music will ring on 
into the brighter days that lie ahead 
for this old land, which now sets out on 
another of its wondrous journeys through 
the ages. 


POLAND HAS A 
NEW MASTER 

Marshal Pilsudski 
THE REVOLUTION GAME AGAIN 

Poland, which set the world a good 
example in steady recovery after the 
war, has been having a revolution, and, 
as with so many revolutions, it is a little 
difficult to discover what it is all about. 

The hero of the story is our friend 
Marshal Pilsudski, first President of the 
Polish Republic, who gave secret orders 
for the annexation of Vilna against the 
wishes .of the League of Nations and 
then disavowed the general who had 
carried out his orders, though keeping 
Vilna for Poland. 

Pilsudski was succeeded as President 
in 1922 by M. Wojciechowski. A short 
time ago the leader of the Conservative 
Peasant party became Prime Minister, 
and Marshal Pilsudski professed to be 



The While Elephant at Tilbury. See page 4 


afraid that under him the democratic 
constitution was in danger. So he put 
himself at the head of four revolted 
regiments and marched on Warsaw. 
After some stiff fighting, and considerable 
loss of life, he compelled both the Pre¬ 
sident and the Prime Minister to resign. 

. Under the new constitution, when the 
Polish Presidency is vacant the President 
of the House of Representatives becomes 
Acting President of the Republic, and 
this gentleman, M. Rataj, took office 
with Pilsudski’s approval and appointed 
a Prime Minister, M. Bartel. He, in 
turn, appointed Pilsudski as Minister for 
War, and then appointed a day for the 
election of a new President. 

Marshal Pilsudski may therefore prove 
to be a fairly constitutional revolu¬ 
tionary after all, but Poland’s civil strife 
in tire old days'gave the surrounding 
empires the opportunity of dividing her 
territories among them, and it is dis¬ 
heartening for her friends to see her at 
the old dangerous game once more. 


CANADA BACK TO THE 
, PENNY POST 
A Notable Budget 

The Canadian Minister of Finance 
has just brought in his budget, and it 
reflects the tremendous improvement 
of conditions in the Dominion. 

The Income Tax is reduced, duty on 
motor-cars and other items cut, the 
receipt tax abolished, and one or two 
special taxes eliminated. The penny 
post is to be re-established for the first 
time since the war. 

Canada’s trade balance is about as 
favourable as at any time in her history-; 
immigration is coming along again; 
mining and oil development going on 
apace ; and there is every indication that 
the great Dominion is once more on the 
high road to prosperity 


NEVER AGAIN 

CONDITIONS OF THE 
GREAT PEACE 

Wise Settlements Accepted by 
Millions of Men 

HOPEFUL FUTURE OF BIG 
INDUSTRIES 

Our industrial history has never seen 
so complete a triumph of sanity as the 
defeat of the General Strike brought in 
its wake. It is not too much to say 
that the whole fabric of trade unionism 
as we have known it in our generation 
has been saved from destruction merely 
by the wise settlements arrived at. 

There has been no desire to exploit 
the triumph. Agreements the men had 
taken decades to build up had been 
broken by their own act, and might have 
been treated by the masters as being at 
an end; but that has not been done. 

The New Agreements 

The agreements have been restored, and 
even strengthened by fresh pledges for 
their loyal observance. Conditions have, 
of course, had to be made, and the men 
must have found some of them hard to 
accept. That they have accepted them 
loyally is welcome proof of their general 
recognition of the folly of the action 
taken by the T.U.C. in their name. 

The first of the agreements,-' for the 
railways, set the tone for most of the 
others. The demand at first was that 
all the men shoukl be taken back to¬ 
gether, but it was soon shown that that 
was impossible, because the strike itself 
had so injured trade that there was not 
work for all to do. The men are to be 
taken back as fast as work can be found 
for them, those with longest service 
coming first. 

A Remarkable Case 

The men formally admit that they 
have committed a wrongful act in 
striking without notice, and admit that 
in taking them back the companies do 
not surrender their right to claim 
damages both from the strikers them¬ 
selves and from those responsible for 
their action. In one of the settlements, 
that of the Bradford dyers, this admis¬ 
sion takes a remarkable form. The 
masters have already started legal 
proceedings, and the men have agreed 
that they will consent in open court to 
a declaration that the broken agreement 
is binding, and will pay a- hundred 
pounds damages and full costs for the 
breach already made. 

The raihvaymen and a number of 
other big unions also undertake never 
again to instruct their members to strike 
without previous negotiation, nor to 
support any unauthorised action. This 
puts an end to strikes in one trade on 
account of disputes in another trade, 
for clearly the railway men could not 
have proposed to negotiate with the 
railway companies about miners’ wages, 
for example. 

The Freedom of the Press 

There are agreements, too, against 
what is called victimisation on either 
side, but it is expressly provided that 
the settlements do not apply to people 
who have been guilty of acts of violence 
or intimidation. Such men (happily 
very few) are left out of the settlement 
altogether. 

It is of special importance to note that 
the agreement between the printing 
trade unions and the London newspaper 
proprietors lays it down that the strict 
observance of agreements is a matter 
of honour affecting each individual, and 
forbids interference with the contents of 
newspapers, or with their management, 
or with the right to employ, promote, or 
discharge members of the staffs. That 
agreement removes a grave menace to 
the freedom of the Press, so vital to the 
freedom of the nation. 
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GOODWILL TOWARD 
MEN 

HOW IT IS SPREADING 
IN HUNGARY 

A Cardinal Remembers a Day 
After the War 

A WOMAN’S COURAGE 

By a Correspondent in Hungary 

One of the kings of Prussia said that 
everyone must be 'allowed to get to 
heaven in his own way. meaning that 
no human being has the right to inter¬ 
fere with the religious beliefs of another. 

In his day. when for centuries men 
had hated and persecuted each other 
in the name of religion, such a saying 
showed an uncommonly liberal turn of 
mind. Today it has become natural, 
and therefore easy, to be tolerant, so 
we have gone a step farther and learned 
not only to suffer the creed of others, 
but to reverence it, knowing that, 
however strange it may appear to us, 
it is the expression of all that is deepest 
and holiest in men. 

Striking Tokens of Respect 

In Hungary, where there have always 
been many creeds, this reverence is 
strongly developed. It happened not 
long ago that a Roman Catholic priest, 
officially presenting his congratulations 
to a Protestant bishop on the occasion 
of Iris ninetieth birthday, raised the 
venerable prelate’s hand to his lips in 
token of respect as much for his office 
as for his years. 

Still more recently a Protestant 
clergyman did the same to the Primate 
of Hungary, at a Roman Catholic 
Church function attended by the clergy 
of all denominations. In this con¬ 
nection the Primate recalled a touching 
little incident in a public thoroughfare 
which, slight as it is, seems to us 
worthy of being saved from oblivion. 

The Lady and the Cardinal 

It was in the days just after the war, 
when the Communists had the upper 
hand in Budapest and a Red Terror 
reigned ; when men were shot for no 
other reason than that they bore a well- 
known name or had served their 
country ; and when the most innocent 
act or the most casual remark could, 
get a man into prison. Priests were 
specially detested by the new masters 
of Hungary’, and the cardinal, who is 
now Primate, when going .about the 
town on errands of mercy, had often to 
put up with insults and threatening 
-language from the riff-raff who at that 
time ruled the streets. 

One day he met a detachment of 
rebel soldiers who -rudely 7 jostled him 
off the side-walk and ordered him to 
walk in the middle of the road. Re¬ 
sistance would have been worse than 
useless, so the cardinal obey 7 ed without 
a word. But he had hardly done so 
when a lady 7 ran after him and, bending 
her knee regardless of the soldiers, 
kissed his hand with great fervour. 

On the Side of the Angels 

Aghast at her temerity the cardinal 
raised her up and begged her not to 
expose herself to danger by so public 
a demonstration of her faith. 

“ You are mistaken, sir,” she said 
simply. “ I am not a Roman Catholic. 
I am a Jewess, and proud of it ; but 
when I saw a priest of God so shame¬ 
fully 7 used by an irreverent mob I felt 
that I must do something to show that 
1 was on his side.” __ 

To be on the side of the angels when 
the powers of evil reign—is that not 
heroism indeed ? And is it not a per¬ 
fection of charity such as the Prussian 
king never dreamed of to pay 7 homage 
to another’s faith at the risk of personal 
liberty and perhaps of life itself ? 





ETON BOYS MAKE BRICKS 


Loading sand at th9 dump 


Preparing the material for the bricks 


A load of sand being wheeled from the dump 

Two old Eton boys have started a cement brick yard near Windsor and are here seen busily 
at work. They built their own factory with bricks made by themselves and laid down 
their own plant. At present they are turning out 15,000 bricks a day, and have just had 
to engage further assistance 


THE BARRISTER’S 
LITTLE POCKET 

WHY IT IS THERE AND 
WHY IT IS GOING 

The Proud Men who Must Not 
Give Advice for Money 

COMMITTEE LOOKING INTO IT 

There is a little pocket our barristers 
wear at the back of their gowns into 
which nothing ever goes. But it stands 
for something of great importance, for a 
custom which has grown so expensive 
that it is quite time it disappeared. It 
would seem as if the Bar itself is at last 
willing that it should disappear. 

What does the pocket mean, then ? 
Well, upon its existence, throughout 
generations of lawyers, is founded the 
custom which makes two bad things 
possible—that no barrister can ever be 
made responsible to his client for negli¬ 
gence and consequent loss, however 
negligent lie may have been ; and that 
even though a huge fee may have been 
paid to a famous barrister it is always 
open to the distinguished man to send 
a deputy 7 , and he often has so much 
work that lie does so, and appears some¬ 
where else, thus getting payment as if 
he were in two places at once. 

A Learned Friend 

For the pocket is there at the back of 
the barrister’s gown because in theory 
ho is, and always has been, no. mere 
servant of his client, but just a friend, a 
gentleman of the Inns of Court, " learned 
in the law,” and ready 7 to help with his 
learning any 7 friend of his, even though 
it has taken an attorney 7 to> introduce 
them. But, as even learned gentlemen 
must livb, it was open to the client to 
slip the proper number of guineas into 
the pocket at the back of the barrister’s 
gown, where the learned one could not 
see what was going on. For, of course, 
if he could see, he must refuse to lower 
himself to the taking of money in pay¬ 
ment for his advice ! 

And, therefore, as the barrister was 
not paid, but merely allowed ail hono¬ 
rarium to be slipped into, his pocket, 
how would it be possible to hold him 
responsible if he should make a mistake ? 
And although he might say he would 
attend at such and such a court on 
such and such a day, how could it be 
just to blame him if he was not able to 
be there ? After all, it was only 7 a 
matter between friends ! 

An Old Sham 

In these days, of course, barristers 
have a clerk in chambers who makes 
appointments for them, and attends 
seriously 7 to the sordid business of seeing 
that fees are duly paid, usually in ad¬ 
vance. Yet the old sham is maintained, 
and to this day the barrister’s fee is still 
an honorarium, and, although he takes 
it, he takes no responsibility with it. 

If his advice is bad, even if he has been 
guilty of gross carelessness, resulting in 
the loss of a suit which might have been 
won by greater care, he is not liable, 
nor need he appear in any case if he 
wishes to appear elsewhere. 

Fusion of All Lawyers 

But now it seems as if there is to be a 
change. For a long time laymen have 
asked why 7 there should not be one single 
condition applying to all lawyers, whether 
they 7 plead in the courts or receive clients, 
in the office. As things are today 7 in 
England, a solicitor may 7 appear only 7 
in the lower courts, while a barrister 
may 7 not see his client without a solicitor 
introducing him, or the clerk of a solicitor 
being present to represent the firm, all 
of which means extra expense. So there 
is talk of fusion between the two 
branches, making them one, with full 
responsibility to the client and full right 
of access on both sides to clients and 
courts alike. The Bar Council and the 
Law Society, though they have not yet 
arrived at the point when they are ready/ 
to advocate fusion themselves, have 
appointed a committee oil the subject. 
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How Young England Carried On 

READY, AYE READY 

The Mechanical Genius of Our 
British Race Comes to the Rescue 

JACK OF ALL TRADES AND MASTERS OF THE STRIKE 


Boys and girls, old people and 
children, learned over again from the 
Strike the old familiar lesson that you 
nevcr„know what you can do till you try. 

Boys drove the omnibuses and 
mastered the way to run the trains; 
girls who might have been playing 
tennis took cars through the thickest 
blocks of London traffic in order to give 
other girls a lift on the way to their 
work; youths who might have been 
swinging cricket bats learned from the 
policemen how to do point duty ; even 
Lord Meath, who is eighty, volunteered 
as a special constable. The spirit of the 
Boy Scout and the Girl Guide was 
abroad in the land, everybody seeking 
some kindly act to do and learning how 
to do it. 

The Robinson Crusoe Spirit 

Kindness of heart, good humour, and 
willingness to help will always, we like to 
hope and believe, be qualities never 
wanting in our people, but there is 
something else our race possesses—a 
wonderful power of turning its hands to 
anything.' It is the Robinson Crusoe 
spirit. Put an English boy on a desert 
island and he will make something of it. 
This adaptability is part of his heritage, 
and it perhaps dates back to ages ago 
when the most ancient Britons were 
among the first of the ironworkers in the 
world. But the power has growm mar¬ 
vellously in the present generation of 
boys and girls, young men and maidens. 

It began with the bicycle—which they 
had to learn to handle and mend for 
themselves. It was helped by the motor¬ 
car, of which every real natural boy (and 
girl) wanted to know the why and the 
wherefore as soon as they were allowed 
to use it. It was continued with the 
wireless sets, of which thousands of boys 
know more of the make and the handling 
than their elders, including not a few 
who arc quite learned about electricity. 
Mechanical toys in the nursery, 
mechanical necessities of life in every 
household, have taught young England 
to become a race of mechanics in this 
Age of Machines. 

Ready to Do Anything 

Added to all this was the Boy Scout 
spirit, which, besides enjoining “ obedi¬ 
ence, order, and discipline,” has taught 
boys how to fend for themselves and to 
make of their camps a house fit to live in. 
Thus, when the call came we found the 
boys of England ready to do anything 
and go anywhere ; they were “ pre¬ 
pared,” as the Scout movement has 
taught them to be. They took on all 
the railway porter’s duties, from the age- 
old task of trundling the milk-churn to 
shouting Right-away when the train 


was ready to start. As railway guards 
they packed the passengers into the 
Tube trains like bundles of asparagus, 
and as ticket collectors they punched the 
tickets with a courtesy to which railway 
passengers have long been strangers. 
But those were only the lowlier tasks, 
though performed with a bright willing¬ 
ness which gave them dignity as well as 
usefulness. Other youths quickly picked 
up the technique of controlling the 
electric motors of the trains, and 
acquired the ability to work the com¬ 
plicated signalling systems which ensured 
their safety. 

The Flying Scotsman 

It was not only on the electric lines 
that youth applied itself so rapidly to 
handling the machinery; on the im¬ 
mensely more complicated steam rail¬ 
ways the job was tackled as hardily and 
handily. One can hardly name a more 
complicated product of mechanism than 
the great locomotive which draws the 
Flying Scotsman from King’s Cross to 
Edinburgh, yet boys who had not taken 
their degree at the University learned 
all the engine’s system of cranks and 
tubes and levers, oiled it and otherwise 
performed its daily toilet, accompanied 
it on its journey in the engineer’s cab, 
and sighed only for the day when they 
might be permitted to drive it. On the 
6o-mile-an-hour leviathan or in the 
locomotive shed youth was eager, will¬ 
ing, and able .to carry on. 

The spirit of service lies in being willing 
to do the little jobs as well as -able to 
perform the. big ones.' Young people 
worked as porters; they unloaded the 
trucks in the goods yards; they were 
the units who helped to give us our 
morning milk and our daily bread. They 
would have swept the streets if need be, 
and if' the strike had gone on they 
would soon have extended their work 
from the land to the sea, and, besides 
unloading food at the harbours, would 
have been on a trawler bringing it in. 

Through a Shower of Bricks 

They not only had the will to work ; 
they added to it the will to win. It is 
no light task to drive a bus, but they 
were willing to drive a bus through a 
shower of bricks and make a joke of it. 
They packed the trouble in their own 
private kit-bags and never let anyone 
know that it was there. At a church in 
London the pastor, in opening the 
morning service on Strike Sunday, 
offered thanks unto God for the patience 
of our people. To that prayer all will add 
thanksgiving for the wonderful un¬ 
dimmed power and ability of Young 
England to make the best of things, and 
to turn even evil into good. 


WHAT ALL THE WORLD IS SEEKING 


A WHITE ELEPHANT 

LONDON HAS ONE MORE 

Its Long Journey from Burma 
to the Zoo 

CAUGHT IN THE JUNGLE 

London has many white elephants, 
as we call our useless things, but a real 
white ■ elephant has arrived at the 
Zoo, the first ever seen in the Gardens. 

Captain John Macmillan, of the s.s. 
Kandahar, arrived at Tilbury. Docks 
with this strange passenger on board, 

. having brought it from Burma. 

White elephants are very rare, and 
this one was caught in the jungle by'Dr. 
Saw Po Min, President of the Karen 
Society of Burma. For six years Dr. 
Min had - to keep his wonderful find 
hidden in the jungle, because to the 
Burmese all white elephants are sacred, 
and the Karen tribe still believe in an 
old tradition which says that tlieir god 
will one day return to "them in the form 
of a white elephant. 

The King and the Baby 

In their wild state elephants roam the 
country in herds. When Dr. 'Min first 
saw this one it was a baby of eighteen 
months, being carried by the king of the 
herd on his strong tusks. As soon as 
danger was scented the whole herd 
gathered round the king and' the white 
baby. Dr. Min, who catches elephants 
and trains them for work, was able, with 
about a hundred native helpers; to drive 
them into a V-shaped stockade and so 
capture one of the world’s .rarest animals 
alive and unhurt. Early in March he 
brought the elephant, in company with 
an ordinary elephant belonging,to the 
same herd, from the jungle to Rangoon. 
There the white elephant was placed on 
exhibition for a month, and people came 
from all over Burma to see it. 

A.Grand Salaam 

There was some fear that the natives 
would object to the animal leaving the 
country, so it was considered wise to 
take it to the wharfside by night. Early 
one morning in April both elephants 
were hoisted on board the Kandahar 
by a large canvas sling—not an easy 
matter, for the white elephant weighs 
, about a ton and a half, and the grey one 
two tons and a half. 

Dr. Min travelled with his charges, 
and had five men to assist in looking 
after them. The elephants were fed on 
hay, sugar-cane, and rice. They had 
their meals at the same time as every¬ 
body else, and it was not long before the 
white elephant discovered that a bell 
rang at feeding times. On hearing it he 
would look this way and that as if to say ; 
" Ah, meal time 1 ' I knew I was hungry,” 

He soon came to know the captain, 
who paid his distinguished passenger a 
visit every morning. As he, approached, 
at a word from his keeper the elephant 
would go down on his knees and make a 
grand salaam to his host. 

Elephants in a Siing 

It was curious to sec them come ashore 
at Tilbury. Planks were placed from the 
steamer "to the wharf, and the dark 
elephant was placed to go ashore first. 
He approached the planks, and with his 
trunk lifted first one and then another, 
as if he were examining them. He evi¬ 
dently decided that they were not safe, 
for he refused to walk across them. The 
white elephant was brought up next, 
and he, too, refused to cross the planks. 
So the canvas sling was used again, and, 
though the elephants trembled a little 
after being hoisted off their feet, both 
reached shore without mishap. The 
elephants had to walk from the docks to 
the Zoo, taking two days to complete 
the journey. 

The white elephant is wonderfully 
intelligent. He was taught many tricks 
during his voyage ; and when Captain 
Macmillan pays Iris respects to him at 
the Zoo he fully expects to be recognised. 
We should like to - be there to see him 
make Iris grand salaam of thanks to the 
man who brought him’safely all those 
thousands of miles. Picture on page 3 


W hen the farmer of the future looks 
over some of his fields lie will say, 
not that the roots are coming on nicely or 
the barley is well forward, but that if all 
goes well he ought to get. so many gallons 
an acre this year. That will be because 
some of the farmer’s acres will be laid 
down to produce alcohol. 

In one form alcohol is a curse, but the 
farmer’s alcohol, which will be used as a 
fuel, ought to be. a blessing, because 
cheap and cheaper fuel is what all the 
world is seeking. A great industrialist, 
Sir Alfred Mond, said that the coal 
problem would be solved by tlie chemist 
and the engineer, meaning that the only 
way to cheapen coal so that everybody 
will buy it is to find the best ways of 
getting its highest value as a fuel out of 
it The chemists and engineers are trying 


hard to find a cheap way to distil liquid 
fuel from coal, so that its great competi¬ 
tor, oil, need no longer be feared. 

The agriculturists must also take a 
hand in finding cheaper fuel, but their 
task, as Mr. Monier Williams of the 
Health Ministry explains, will be to 
extract alcohol at a paying rate from 
potatoes, grain, and straw. 

It can be clone by fermenting the 
starchy part of these vegetables with 
yeast,, but at present the cost is high, 
not because the process is expensive, 
but because the value of the raw 
material has to be considered. But 
though the chemist in his laboratory 
can now make artificial alcohol for fuel 
more cheaply than the farmer can grow 
it, the difference in cost is not a great 
deal, .and is lessening. 


May 20 , 1926 

I WHO WOULD LIKE TO 
GOVERN AN ISLAND ? 

UNIQUE OFFICE IN THE 
EMPIRE - 

The Governor ol Manxland 
and What He Has to Do 

ISLAND WITH 900 YEARS 
OF HISTORY 

Sir William Fry is retiring from his 
post as Governor of flic Isle of Man, 
and Manxland is to flourish under 
another overlord. If the new ruler 
is to be as successful as the old he must 
be a. person of many parts, a clever 
politician, and a wise man. 

The post of Governor of the Isle of 
Man is extremely interesting and unique 
in the British Dominions. This little 
island, which most of us think of mainly 
as a delightful summer holiday'haunt, 
and a place where cats may not wave 
their tails, has one of the oldest Parlia¬ 
ment Houses in Europe—the House of 
Keys—and was the seat of a . most, 
autocratic government until the Great 
War made changes there as elsewhere. 

A Very Important Person 

As it is, the Governor is a king on his 
island. He has two Houses of. Parlia¬ 
ment to watch over, the Legislative 
Council and the House of Keys, the 
Manx House of Lords and Commons ; 
and also the Tynwald Court, which seems 
to be what the Scots would call a. 
muxture. He summons Parliament and 
dissolves it when necessary. • 

He is his own Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, Captain-General of the Manx 
Army, head of the police, of the prison 
staff, with the right of supreme pardon 
of criminals in his hands; he has to 
appoint magistrates and Justices of the 
Peace, and sa.y who shall appear at the 
Manx Bar, find parsons for churches, 
and appoint a great many other officials. 
Dear me—what has he not to do ! Ho 
cannot have much time in which to look 
after his daffodils. 

But for seven years he has the pleasure 
of being a verv important person indeed. 
He has a furnished house lent him and a 
salary of £2000. 

Training Ground for Governors 

It is within the memory of the older 
Manx people that the term of office of 
the Governor was limited. Henry 
Brougham Loch, who became governor 
in 1863, ruled twenty years and then, 
passed on to be Governor of Victoria 
and High Commissioner of South Africa. 
He left the Isle of Man a sturdy, self- 
supporting colony, well-established as a 
holiday resort from which .most of its 
income-derives ; built piers and break¬ 
waters, and introduced Home Rule. 
Another fine governor, Spencer Walpole, 
followed him. Manxland is an admirable 
training ground for a man who has ad¬ 
ministrative powers and a large vision. 

The island was not always so peaceably 
governed. Its history runs back to the 
ninth century, when it was conquered 
by the Norsemen. Four hundred years 
later Scotland bought the island. Ed¬ 
ward the First thought it would be better 
if the Isle of Man belonged to England 
and from 1341 it has been a British 
possession. 

A Crown that was Sold 

The first rulers were called Kings of 
Man and solemnly crowned in Peel 
Cathedral. Presently a ruler came along 
who decided he would rather be a great 
lord than a tiny king and he called him¬ 
self, Lord of Man. By that time the 
island was the property of flic Earls of 
■Derby,, given them by Henry IV. Their 
descendant sold his crown in 1763 to 
the British Crown for seventy thousand 
pounds. Sixty years later England 
bought back the manorial rights and 
other privileges for a further four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds. 

. Since then the good days of Manxland 
have begun. Long may they continue 1 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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, SEARCH FOR THE WIND POLE 

^An American scientist is 
^orqanisinqan expedition to 
V the interior of Greenland 
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RED INDIAN RELICS 
Arcliaeoloqists in British Columbia 
aretakinq steps to preserve manq 
curiouslq carved Indian totem . .^V 
poles which stand on the banks;*' ' • 
ot the Skeena River.and thcq latelq 
. qave them a coat ot paint to prevent 
Me-iyiim dccaq 
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Mexico! 






AMERICA'S BIG CAT 

;i The puma.called in America the mountain lion,is?; 

. even now occasionallq met with in the Rockies.despite;:; 
; the march ot civilisation westward. Deer and rabbits; 
|being abundan t.its food supplq i s assured ? 

Eauator. 


Time Everywhere at this Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the Earth. 
Its lull circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 degrees, 
and it completes its journey in 24 hours, 
travelling 15 degrees an hour. We count time 
from tiie line on which Greenwich stands. 
At noon in Greenwich for every 13 degrees 
east the day is one hour older, and for every 
15 degrees west cue hour younger. 


CATCHING A TIGER SHARK ; 
Runninq out their shark lines at$;!;$ 
M Water Caq, of f Belize, Mr Mitchell 
& Hedqes partq hooked a tiqer shark 12:$;$; 
feet lonq weiqhinq 1000pounds The combined ;! 
Jstrenqth otall the men present was;!'"" ' v ‘' 
needed to pull the giant fish ashore 


^PROTECT THE POOR SNAIL 
IheBurqundqsnaiLwtnchis '■ 

an article of food in France.iS _ _ __ 

danqer of extinction,and have subsided , 

there is a demand ih3t d shall ‘"'at Moscow, but in the 
>^be protected bq law in the summed * 

when it multiplies 
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FLOODS IN THE 
‘ VOLGA REGION 
,'The floods due to the 


FARMING GOING NORTH WmlM-W'l 
In spile of the bleakness of their territorq most 
ot the Yakuts now qrow wheat, their crops_^ 
npeninq in about7b dags.Infar.t.qrain “* 
ts produced up to latitude 
61 degrees North 
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Volga region thug d alny growing fast 
■ hove beenc3US'ng.. , p 3 | n , n the Port Arthur peninsula 

AAugh inn,ang..-‘-. J . 3 P a " «'* f ? ur '. imes,ls *' ZE 
towns and villaqes that people ; under the Russians and has 
have had In lake to the housetops'* an elaborate tramwag 
“ - sgstem 
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:£KAMCHATKA'S LUCKY FISHERMEN:; 

This is the great fishing season 
||;|;:;:;!in Kamchatka. where the doq-5 
salmon provides immense 
quantities of food. It is possible for j; 
one man to catch 1000 of these fish | 
:;;; in a dag . • :'.; 


...HOLY CARPET FOR M£CCA ; 
Owing to the war in the Hedjaz ?? 
fb. the Iqgpt ian Government did not? 
send the Holt) Carpet to Mecca? 
last gear.but the annual pilgrimage ?; 
s this gear to be resumed, though?; 
the carpet is to be pacKed in a box ;?:;? 
Instead of being dicplaged ;i? yv 
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> A HISTORIC HIGHWAY RETRACED;; 
. The old Raved trail bq which the i;i; 
C Spanish treasure ccnvoqs used to travel 
V between Old Panama and NatPbre de Bios 
£has just been traced out bq two Enqlisbmen,| 
l:a> wh0 had to force their waq throuqh :; •> 
i&iv; thick junqie and encountered 
;$;$? constant danqer from snakes 


DURBAN’S NEW CLOCK 
: Ourtjan is installinq an electric! 
j: master clock in the municipal power ? 
i.station,and all private individuals! 
•; will be able to link up their clocks;! 
; with it. Ourban is the first town 
in the Empire to have municipal :';?;!;: 
synchronisation of time i;?;??? 
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MAN-EATER STOPS FARMING;!; 
;! A man-eatinq tiqer which has been!;! 
ifterrorisinq a district in Mqsore has;!; 
! alreadq killed 17 people,and Ihe natures >; 
;;now refuse to work in the fields on the!;! 
. frinqe ot the junqie 
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THE DINGO MENACE ■X:X$Wyv: : v£/WMvm 

Thedinqo menace in Australia isqrowmq.Westcf the 
Darlinq countrq sheep have been reduced from 15 
millions to 4.500,000,and on the trans continental 
route, where food and water are abundant.the |$| 

: ! dingoes travel in thnunands : i;! 


A MOTHER GIVES UP A 
THRONE 

Great Sacrifice For Her Son 

NAWAB OF BHOPAL 

The good lady who was so anxious 
to be succeeded on the throne of Bhopal 
by her son instead of her grandson has 
croxvned her triumph by securing per¬ 
mission to abdicate in bis favour. 

With her mother and her grand¬ 
mother before her Bhopal has been 
ruled by a woman for eighty years ; 
now once more it has a man to rule it. 

Only the other day the C.N. told how 
the Begum of Bhopal had succeeded in 
persuading the Government to pass 
over the young sons of her two elder 
sons (who both died in 1924) and declare 
her own youngest son the heir. 

So Colonel Hamidullah Khan (who was 
one of the best polo players in India, and 
for some time Finance Minister under his 
mother) has now set out from London 
to rule over the million inhabitants and 
seven thousand square miles of Bhopal. 
He, being a man, is the Nawab of 
Bhopal, not the Begum. The Begum, 
who returns home with her son, is 70. 
years old, and wanted to make sure of 
beholding her son's coronation with 
her own eyes. 

DERBYSHIRE BOY’S RISE 
TO FAME 

£100 Prize for Doctor Gye 

Dr. William Ewart Gye has been 
awarded the Walker prize of ^100 for his 
cancer research work. 

He received his early education at 
the Council and Secondary schools of 
Long Eaton, Derbyshire, and before 
studying medicine was a clerk on the 
Midland Railway. He entered Edin¬ 
burgh University and taught other 
students in his spare time, thus earning 
money to pay his fees. 

He was a brilliant student, and 
qualified as a doctor in 1912, taking his 
M.D. in the following; year. 


' THINGS SAID 

The joy of science is not in knowing 
but iri finding out. Mr, Vernon Kellogg 
Few people realise the extent to which 
our daily life is directed and facilitated 
by science. . The Prime Minister 

London is kind, hospitable, and lenient 
to the stranger, but a habitation only 
for the rich. . The Dean of Westminster ■ 
I worked at the anvil for 19 years, and 
the sound of an anvil is always as music 
to me. . Sir Thomas Rowbotham, J.P. 

You want sunlight in the towns and 
hope in the villages, that is the Land 
Problem. Mr. Lloyd George 

The country can only build up its 

prosperity on new inventions and 

research. Sir Alfred Mond 

One could not get a better index of 
the state of a nation’s civilisation than 
the state of its streets. Mr. J. C. Squire 
Before 1S27 London was the only 
great city of Europe that did not possess 
a university. Sir Philip Magnus 

If liberty is to be a blessing it must, be 
a liberty promoting civilised progress 
under the restraints of law. 

Mr. Henry W. Farman 
Only in a society where discussion is 
free and generally practised can a full 
development of brain-power come about. 

The Manchester Guardian 
The value of machines in relieving 
the work of man can never be truly 
appreciated until man is ready to do the 
other work, in the service of man, which 
machines can never do. Mr. John Lee 
In my view pride of intellect is more 
vulgar' than the pride of the nouveau 
riche in his wealth ; the nouveau riche 
has made his own money, whereas .your 
intellect is the gift of God. 

The Prime Minister 


THE C.N. LOSES A 
BRILLIANT FRIEND 
Stephen Paget Passes On 

Owing to the absence of newspapers 
during the strike, no tribute has been 
possible to the memory of Mr. Stephen 
Paget, whose death at the age of 71 oc¬ 
curred while the crisis .was at its height. 

A famous and brilliant surgeon he 
was a son of a great figure in the medical 
and scientific world of Victorian (lays, 
the eminent Sir James Paget. Two of 
his brothers were bishops. 

Flimself a gifted doctor .Mr. Paget 
was a notable teacher, a singularly 
charming and persuasive writer, and a 
friend who inspired goodwill, confidence, 
and affection in all who had the happi¬ 
ness to share his acquaintance. 

Although he wrote with distinction 
and grace on social subjects and was 
the author of brilliant biographies, his 
energies were largely devoted to books 
on the serious subjects of his professional 
calling ; yet he always had leisure and 
a welcome for the, C.N. and its com¬ 
panion papers, and he loved them with 
all the ardour of his generous nature. 

Of late years his life was saddened 
and hampered by illness, but a challenge 
to resume his scientific writings and to 
carry on his task of recording the truth 
and beneficence of enlightened modern 
research kindled his fine mind and 
spirit to a fire of enthusiasm, and there 
was reason to hope that his gifted and 
lucid pen would once more resume its 
course over his .precious pages. 

The task remains incomplete, yet his 
record was splendid and noble, and the 
C.N. pays its tribute to one of the 
gentlest good men and scholars that our 
day and generation have produced. 


PAYING BACK 

The man who discovered the process 
of making aluminium by electricity has 
presented two million pounds' worth of 
American Aluminium Company's stock 
to the small college in Ohio where he 
learned chemistry. 


A FLAG CRISIS 
Germany Changes Her Prime 
Minister 

HINDENBURG AND THE OLD 
COLOURS 

Germany has been changing her Prime 
Minister because he has been changing 
her flag. 

The national flag of the old German 
Empire was three horizontal stripes of 
black, white, and red.- The national 
flag of the Republic is three horizontal 
stripes of black, red, and gold. Presi¬ 
dent Hindenburg signed a decree in. 
structing German embassies and con¬ 
sulates abroad to hoist side by side with 
the flag of the Republic ariother flag 
showing the old Imperial colours witii 
the new colours in one corner, as the 
Union Jack appears in the corner of 
our White Ensign. 

This second flag, it appears, is the 
flag of the mercantile marine, but as it 
suggests the old style the Republican 
parties took the order as an attempt to 
get back to Kaiserism. All Presidential 
decrees .have to be countersigned by a ' 
Minister, and Herr Luther’s signature 
to this one cost him a vote of No Confi¬ 
dence in the Reichstag, and lie has had 
to go. He is succeeded by Herr Marx, 
a predecessor in the same office and the 
former rival of Hindenburg for the 
Presidency. He takes over both the 
colleagues and the policy of Herr Luther. 

It is said that the decree will not be 
revoked, but it will not be carried out! 

RED MAN’S WAR PAINT 
What He is Doing With it Now 

The red ore the old Indians used to 
get in Texas to colour their war paint is 
now being mined in great quantity by 
the Indians of today, but for a quite 
different purpose. 

Mercury is now extracted from this 
ore, and a mining industry has sprung 
up as a result. Practically all the labour 
is from Indian reserves. 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

England in Her Dark Days 

I see her not dispirited, not weak, but well remembering 
that she has seen dark days before ; indeed, with a kind of 
instinct that she sees a little better ip a cloudy day, and that 
in storm of battle and calamity she has a secret vigour and a 
pulse like a cannon. 

I see her in her old age, not decrepit, but young, and still 
daring to believe in her power of endurance and expansion. 

Seeing this, I say, All Hail, Mother of Nations, Mother of 
Heroes, with strength still equal to the time ; still wise to 
entertain, and swift to execute the policy which the mind 
and heart of mankind require. Emerson 
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A Statesman and a 
Gentleman 

God give us men! A time like this de¬ 
mands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
ready hands,- 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy, 
Men who possess opinions and a will, 

Men who have honour and who will not 

lie . . . 

homas Carlyle’s favourite 
. belief has once more been 
proved sound. 

That famous man believed 
that the world’s escape from 
great dangers depends on the 
right man being in the right 
place at the right moment. Never 
can there be a better illustration 
than the central figure of the 
amazing Nine Days Wonder 
through which we have j ust passed. 

To many thoughtful minds it 
has seemed that. Divine Provi¬ 
dence had prepared the man for 
the place, and had provided the 
special means by which he could 
be known personally, as no other 
man ever has been known, to. 
millions of his fellow-countrymen. 

For a year or more Stanley Bald¬ 
win has been speaking direct to 
millions of people. Everyone who 
hears him feels in personal touch 
with him, likes him, trusts him, 
knows him to be a sincere man, 
large-hearted, big-minded, caring 
intensely for justice through all 
social grades. Mean and bitter 
must be the nature that cannot 
respond to his type of manhood. 

It was a very happy thing 
that millions who could believe 
their own ears felt that they 
knew our Prime Minister per¬ 
sonally, for they had heard him 
speak as they sat at their fire¬ 
sides. He was trusted by his 
political opponents as thoroughly 
as by his political friends. Sus¬ 
picion is the bait with which 
Party Politicians of the lesser 
breed angle for followers. But 
here, in.our grave crisis, while the 
newspapers were silent and the 
babble of the platform was un¬ 
heard, was a man in the seat of 
power, with a right to speak to all 
of us personally, trusted by all. 

And this right man in the 
right place made no mistakes. 
Every speech he made confirmed 
afresh the nation’s feeling that he 
was its wise and firm defender ; 
but that he had a heart rich in 
a broad sympathy which did not 
exclude those who were lament¬ 
ably in the wrong. In the very 
centre of the conflict was one 
who was steadied by his faith in 
God and man, seeking peace. 

Can we wonder that the end 
of the strife came almos't as 
swiftly as its outbreak ; that 
others rose to a manliness not 
unlike that of the nation’s leader ? 
Never has Character scored a 
more splendid triumph than in 
this splendid Plain Man of ours, 
this fine Prime Minister, who 
stilled a nation’s storm and led 
us safely through. 


What They Think of Us 
J-Jow well they understand us in the 
land of the Soviets! 

An Englishman travelling abroad 
for trade has been talking to a 
Bolshevik aristocrat, who believed 
that all British workers work under 
the whip, are not paid, and wear rags! 
He also solemnly told a tale to prove 
that if anybody without a title went 
inside a certain London club, whose 
members are all peers, he was im¬ 
mediately called on to fight a duel! 

Two pieces of information, says this 
Englishman, will send an audience into 
a roar of doubting mirth anywhere 
east of Belgrade. One is that the West 
End of London is paved with wood; 
the other is that London stretches from 
East to West over ten miles. 

Perhaps we shall begin to love one 
another when we begin to know one 
another. 

© 

Greater than Napoleon 

Because a new edition of the novels 
of Alexandre Dumas is being 
published a Frenchman has written 
an article about him, his son, and his 
father. Most people know all about 
Dumas II and Dumas III, writers 
both, but few realise that Dumas I 
was great, too. 

He rose to be one of Napoleon’s 
generals, a giant of dauntless courage. 
Once he held a bridge in the Tirol 
against a whole Austrian company, 
and that brave act made Napoleon 
call him the Horatius Codes of the 
Tirol. But he did a braver thing still. 

After Napoleon had been crowned 
with tremendous pomp by Pope Pius 
the Seventh he said to Dumas “ Fine, 
wasn’t it ? Magnificent ceremony ! ” 

Dumas replied bluntly: ■“ Yes, it 
was fine enough—but only think that 
half a million men have fought and 
been killed for nothing else but to 
abolish all those monk’s tricks ! 

A man who dares tell a tyrant the 
truth is a great man indeed. Napoleon 
was not big enough to forgive him. 
Dumas died in disgrace. 

© 

A Pagan’s Prayer 

You that uphold the world. 
Uphold me. 

You that light the Sun, 

Make me see. 

Bear with me my sorrow; 

Help me meet the morrow, 
Patiently. 


Sir Oracle Speaks 

Y^hat is the good of this North 
Pole flight of Captain Amund¬ 
sen ? asks one of the oracles of Fleet 
Street quite old enough to know better. 

The C.N. is not so old, and does 
not know what good may come of it; 
but we do remember • that not very 
long ago this same Sir Oracle was 
laughing to scorn the idea that a man 
could fly from Manchester to London. 
. © 

Tip-Cat 

•yHE Australian cricketers were trained 
on apples. If they win we shall 
shout En-core ! 

0 

w® read that a white elephant 1 has 
come to London. Another ? 

0 

Ten persons announce' that they will 
swim .the Channel this. year. The 
Channel steamers 
really ought to re¬ 
duce their fares, 

0 

Vanity bags are 
larger than they 
used to be. We are 
not so modest as we 
were. 

0 

Years ago, we are 
assured, dress¬ 
makers had an easy 
time. Now all their 
time it is just sew- 
sew. 

0 

Y-N American visitor 
says as soon as 
he arrived here the 
London policeman 
arrested his attention. Probably found 
it wandering. 

0 

J^obody is in love with economy. -Yet 
some are wedded to it. 

0 

To an untrained ear pipe music is 
difficult to follow. That is why 
you see so few walking after the man 
with the bagpipes. 

S 

giR Harry Lauder asks what he can 
do if he retires. Well, he can then 
sing his back numbers. 

© 

A Little Good From the Great 
Strike 

Who benefited most from the 
Great Strike ? 

We believe History will say that 
the answer to this question is The 
Nation as a whole; but for the 
present it seems to us that the 
answer is The sellers of wireless sets 
and the pit ponies. 


The Bells of St. Martin’s 

All over the kingdom and all over the world 
the bells of St. Martin’s have been heard as 
they chime across Trafalgar Square. 2 L 0 
lias made them perhaps the most familiar 
bells in England. Little could Eugene Field 
have imagined this on that day when, after 
passing through St Martin’s Lane, he sat 
down and wrote these verses. 

t. Martin’s Lane winds up 
the hill 

And trends a devious way ; 

I w’alk therein amid the din 
Of busy London day : 

I walk where wealth and squalor 
meet. 

And think upon a time 
When others trod.this saintly sod 
And heard St. Martin’s chime. 

But when those solemn bells 
invoke 

The midnight’s slumbrous 
grace, 

The ghosts of men come back 
again 

To haunt that curious place : 
The ghosts of sages, poets, wits, 
Come back in goodly train. 
And all night long, with mirth 
and song, 

They walk St. Martin’s Lane. 
r puEY banter up and down the 
street, 

And clamour at the door 
Of yonder inn, which once has 
been 

The scene of mirth galore : 

'Tis now a lonely, musty shell, 
Deserted, like to fall ; 

And Echo mocks their ghostly 
knocks 

And iterates their call. 

/\n, me ! I dream what things 
may seem 

To others childish, vain, 

And yet at night ’tis my delight 
To walk St. Martin’s Lane ; 
Lor in the light of other days 
I walk with those I love, 

And all the time St. Martin’s 
chime . 

Makes piteous moan above. 

@ 

Let Me Not See Our Country’s 
Honour Fade 

hen by my solitary hearth I sit, 
And hateful thoughts enwrap 
my soul in gloom ; 

When no fair dreams before my mind’s 
eye flit. 

And the bare heath of life presents 
no bloom; 

Sweet Hope, ethereal balm upon me 
shed i 

And wave thy silver pinions o’er my 
head. 

In the long vista of the years to roll, 
Let me not see our country’s honour 
fade; 

0 let me see our land retain her soul, 
Her pride, her freedom; and not 
freedom’s shade. 

From thy bright eyes unusual bright¬ 
ness shed, 

Beneath thy pinions canopy my head. 
Let me not see the patriot’s high 
bequest, 

Great Liberty ! how great in plain 
attire! 

With the base purple of a court 
oppressed, 

Bowing her head, and ready to 
expire; 

But let me see thee stoop from heaven 
on wings 

That fill the skies with silver glitterings. 

Reals 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If the sand- 
wichmen were 
mustered in 
the strike 
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The little boys mite 


WILLIAM CANTON 
JOINS WINIFRED VIDA 

A FATHER AND HIS 
LITTLE GIRL 

Beautiful Contribution to the 
Treasures of English Literature 

HOW TO GO TO SLEEP 

A correspondent sends us this little appre¬ 
ciation of an old friend of books and all good 
things, William Canton. 

The other day, while we were all 
without newspapers, there died one of 
England’s true poets, William Canton. 
He was over eighty ; he had had a rich, 
full life; he has given to English 
literature a wonderful portrait of a 
little English girl, and for that alone 
he should be remembered. 

His daughter, Winifred Vida, was 
a dear and quaint little soul. I who 
write knew her quite well; with her fair 
hair cut short, her bright eyes, her 
pink cheeks, and her inquiring gaze. 
A sturdy little form in short dresses, 
she would come over to tea and enjoy 
every minute of the outing. 

Winifred Vida was the joy of her 
father’s life, and she had a loving, 
happy mother and a baby brother 
called Guy because his birthday was 
on the fifth of November. 

Elves in the Rosebuds 

Winifred Vida died when she was 
quite small. I remember being assured 
that it was because the little _ thing 
had incautiously sat on some damp 
grass. I knew that near her home in 
Highgate there were woods. I knew, 
also, that round their little villa garden, 
which to ordinary eyes looked common¬ 
place and cramped, there were dozens 
of fairy legends. The place was full of 
mystery and beauty to Winifred, for 
her father and she had put their heads 
together, and had talked about the 
elves hiding in the rosebuds and the 
laughing spirits of the sunrise. When 
Winifred Vida was a baby her father 
had many gay fancies about her : 

When she laughs and waves about 

Her pink, small fingers, who can doubt 

She’s catching at the glittering plumes 

Of angels flying round the rooms ? 

He would tell her the best way for 
a little girl to fall asleep, and here it is : 

The best way for a little girl to fall 
asleep, I told her (and every little girl 
ought to know it), is to think she is in . a 
garden, and to gather a lot of moss- 
roses and to make a chain of them; 
and then she must glide away over the 
grass, without touching it, to a stile- 
in the green fields, and wait till she 
hears a pattering of feel; and almost 
immediately a flock of sheep will pass by ; 
dozen's and, dozens, and then a flock of 
lambs, and she must count them, every 
one ; and at last a lovely white lamb 
with a black face will come, and she 
must throw the rose-chain over its head 
and trot along beside it, till it reaches 
the daffodil meadows whgre the dream- 
tree grows, and the lamb will lie down 
under the tree, and she must lie down 
beside it, and the tree will shake down 
the softest sleep on them; and there 
will be no waking till daylight comes. , 

A Prince of Men 

It was so like Winifred Vida to cry a 
little after she had tried this way of 
going to sleep. Her father heard her 
weeping. It was just because she had 
imagined that one little lamb was lost! 
But he told her it was safely found, 
and that comforted her. 

There is not room here to tell about 
Winifred Vida’s pretend playmate; 
it is all written down in Mr. Canton’s 
book on Winifred Vida and The Invisible 
Playmate, published in the Everyman 
Library by Mr. Dent (who also died 
during the crisis of the Great Strike, 
as Mr. Canton did). 

William Canton wrote many fine 
poems. He was a handsome man when 


Jesus sat over against the treasury, and be¬ 
held how the people cast money in. Many 
that were rich cast in much; and there came 
a certain poor widow, and she threw in two 
mites, which make a farthing. 

He called his disciples, and sailh, Verily 
I say unto you that this poor widow hath 
cast more in' than all they which have cast 
into the treasury; for all they did cast in 
of their abundance, but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had. 

S ome poor children had been asked to 
give a few of their toys to children 
who were poorer still, who lived in the 
slums and had nothing at all, not even 
a doll or a little wagon among them. 

The day came when all the offerings 
had to be brought in. Children with 
all kinds of toys in their arms came to a 
large room where someone sat at a table 
and said “ Thank you ” to the givers. 

It was a big table and it was getting 
filled, and oh ! what happiness there 


I knew him, with a short grey beard, 
a very cheerful manner, radiant eyes, 
and a keen wit. Every other Sunday 
night he would come to our house to 
supper; he could talk of everything, 
for he was full of knowledge ; he under¬ 
stood religion, for he had been educated 
for the priesthood ; he knew all about 
folklore, history, and the beauty of 
words ; in short, he was a prince of men. 
He was poor always. , He did not live 
in fine houses or enjoy luxuries. On 
his -walls hung none of the glorious 
pictures his eyes would have delighted in. 
He had not around him the priceless 
books he would have loved. He had no 
means to travel. But he had his own 
kingdom; he was proud, imaginative, 
and brave under bereavement. 

My sister and I have two treasures 
reminding us of him. He gave her a 
copy of his Child’s Book of Saints 


was going to be among the poor little 
mites in the shims. 

Halfway down the large room was one 
small boy clasping a rather shabby 
Teddy bear tightly in his arms. He 
had brought it from his toy cupboard 
at home, hugging it all the way. His 
turn came. He went down to the table, 
the Teddy crushed in his arms. But 
tears arose in his eyes; he simply 
could not lay down his treasure. 

Suddenly he turned round and went 
back to his seat. It was too much. 
He could not give up his beloved Teddy 
bear. No one said anything. Other 
children filed down the room with their 
gifts in their hands. 

Presently the little man came down 
to the table again, tears rolling down 
his face. Holding out his Teddy, 
he cried, gulping down a sob, " You 
can have it for the poor little boys and 
girls,” and ran out of the room. 


when she was born, with a very joyous 
ode of welcome to the world written 
on the fly-leaf. When I became engaged 
to be married he hastened with his kind 
wife to be the first to give a wedding 
gift. It is a little Sheraton tea-caddy. 

His work has crept into many 
anthologies; you should learn this poem: 

In the forest lawns I see 

Little ring-plots, fenced around. 

So that shrub and sapling tree 
Thrive in uninvaded ground. 

And I wonder, cannot I 

Keep some spot, some hour apart. 

Open to the ivind and sky, 

For the growing of my heart ? 

Is it not a lovely thing to think of, 
that at last this good old man has 
passed on to that eternal realm where 
he wall meet again his Winifred Vida, 
and be again her Visible Playmate ? 


ENGLAND’S CRICKET 
CAPTAIN 

OUR LEADER AGAINST 
THE AUSTRALIANS 

A Hitter, a Sportsman, and a 
Great Tactician 

THE HOPE OF VICTORY 

The position in the country during 
the strike became, so serious that there 
was a possibility that our great cricket 
festival of the year, the Test matches 
with Australia, might have to be 
abandoned. So ominous was the outlook, 
so contrary to all the happy traditions 
of cricket were the conditions, that the 
authorities of the game in Australia 
reconciled themselves to the worst, and 
left it to our M.C.C. to decide whether the 
national games should be played or not. 

Fortunately the cessation of industrial 
strife cleared the situation and the 
matches will run their normal course, to 
the great satisfaction of the Empire. 
By the time these lines are in print we 
shall have some clearer notion as to the 
probable constitution of our team We 
know already who is to be our captain, 
for his name was announced by wireless 
immediately the strike was over. 

Finest Amateur Batsman 

He is, in accordance with common 
hope and expectation, Mr. Arthur 
William Carr, captain of Nottingham¬ 
shire, the finest amateur batsman in 
England and a born leader of cricketers. 
Although bom in Surrey he has been 
all his life associated with Notts, for 
whose county eleven he played while 
still a Sherborne schoolboy. 

Succeeding a wonderful cricketer in 
the late Mr. A. O. Jones, he has in six 
years taken his place in the forefront of 
our cricketing commanders, and he 
worthily wears the mantle of captaincy 
in a county team which, still formidable 
and brilliant, was at one time as invin¬ 
cible at cricket as Preston North End 
was at football. ' 

All the Arts of the Game 

As a batsman he has an alert and 
sturdy defence, but his strength lies in 
attack ; perfect sight and timing, 
quickness of foot and great power and 
flexibility of wrists enabling him to 
execute all the strokes in which first-class 
batsmen delight, with a straight drive 
that a Trumper or a Jessop would not 
lightly have disowned. 

Captaincy, however, demands more 
than individual feats with bat or ball ; 
it involves knowledge of all the arts and 
wiles of the game, quick realisation of a 
focman’s weak points, of an ally’s 
foibles and strong points, the ability to 
hearten and steady a side in a losing 
situation and to heighten the fighting 
spirit in a doubtful hour, 

A Wonderful Feat 

Carr has many a time turned a losing 
position into victory by his determina¬ 
tion, his high spirit, his good sportsman¬ 
ship. Three years ago, in a vital match 
with Yorkshire at Leeds, he lost the 
services of his best bowler, yet so 
masterly was his handling of his depleted 
attack, so keen and clever his conduct 
of the game, that the champions were 
defeated by the narrow margin of three 
runs. Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-’Gower, 
himself a famous old-time captain, w 7 rote 
a glowing chapter in his book on that 
feat, which he ranked among the finest 
examples of adroit and masterful leader¬ 
ship he has ever seen. From that day 
Carr was marked out for the eventual 
leadership of our national eleven. 

He will take the field with the con¬ 
fidence of all, and with our best wishes, 
knowing that we believe that, if any 
man can lead ns back to victory, it is he. 


THE .GIANT BREAKS DOWN 



No wonder our roads need constant repairing when they have to bear heavy loads like this. 
The picture shows a trolley with a giant dynamo weighing many tons which broke down 
on the tramway track in Bethnal Green, London, the other day and held up the tramcar 

service for over an hour 
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First Known Men in Australia 

Our friend Mr. T. P. Bedchambers lias been taking a journey of 700 miles inland 
front his Wild Life Sanctuary at Humbug Scrub, near Adelaide, and sends us some 
interesting impressions of the development of the country. 

He took train to Yunta, a small township in the middle of a blue bush plain 206 
miles north from Adelaide; and his trip, made with the kindly help of Mr. Wade 
of Panoramittie Station, covered some 300 miles in the Yunta district. 
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90 YEARS OF LIFE 

OLDEST MEMBER OF 
THE L.M.S. 

A Ride in a Train Over Eighty 
Years Ago 

TALK WITH DR. SfBREE 

“ Would you like to go to Madagas¬ 
car ? ” the Rev. James Sibree asked his 
27-year-old son in 1863. 

To say Yes meant giving up a good 
post in the office of the Hull Board of 
Health where he was working, but the 
son replied that he would like to go. 

The work he was asked to do in that 
great island off the east coast, of Africa, 
then almost unknown, was to superintend 
the building of chapels for the London 
Missionary Society in memory of hun¬ 
dreds of Malagasy men and women 
who had been martyred during a great 
persecution. 

Builder, Preacher, and Naturalist 

" Jim ’’ has now been for many years 
Dr. James Sibree, and he has lately 
celebrated his ninetieth birthday. He 
is a man of many talents. For over fifty 
years he worked as architect, builder, 
preacher, teacher, and editor among the 
Malagasy people, and he found time 
to study the island so deeply from the 
point of view of a naturalist that he has 
been chosen to write articles on the 
subject for encyclopedias. Only the other 
day Sir James Frazer, the great folk¬ 
lore writer, consulted him on the island's 
customs and proverbs. 

"I have built or designed fifty 
churches and fifty other buildings in 
Madagascar,” he told a C.N. corre¬ 
spondent who had a talk with him the 
other day. 

Except for occasional cyclones. Dr. 
Sibree said he had had no stirring 
adventures in Madagascar. He remem¬ 
bered how, after the great eruption of 
Krakatoa in 18S3, the eastern shores of 
Madagascar were strewn a few weeks 
later with pumice thrown up by the 
volcano, brought thous,ands of miles 
by the waves across the Indian Ocean. 

Railway Travelling in the Forties 

Dr. Sibree thinks that readers of the 
C.N. have their lines cast in pleasanter 
places than their grandfathers and 
grandmothers. 

“ The earliest event I remember (he 
said) was the opening of the Hull and 
Selby Railway in 1840. The third-class 
carriages for some years had no tops or 
seats. I remember how a few years later 
I travelled as a boy from London to 
Bristol by the Great Western. There 
was only one third-class train, known as 
the Parliamentary cne, each way each 
day. We left London at six in the 
morning and arrived at Bristol at 
half-past three, after nine hours in a 
long, dark, gloomy carriage without 
cushions on the seats and with only one 
small window on each side. It was too- 
dark to read, and you could not see the 
view unless you happened to be by the 
window. We were shunted half a dozen 
times to allow quick trains to pass.” 

A Floating Chapel 

, Brought up in Hull, Dr. Sibree soon 
learned all he could about ships. One of 
the great treats when he was a boy was 
to go with his father to the Floating 
Chapel, as it was called, an old man-of- 
war, the middle deck of which had been 
cut away. It was used as a chapel for 
sailors and emigrants before they sailed 
from Hull. 

Dr. Sibree is the oldest member of the 
London Missionary Society, and pro¬ 
bably the oldest living missionary, and 
the C.N. sends him its goodwill on his 
reaching this landmark in a noble life. 


I have seen more of that native art 
which has already been described in 
My Magazine (Mr. Bellchambers writes), 
the rock carvings or paintings picturing 
the tracks of birds, reptiles, and animals. 
Near Yunta these number many hun¬ 
dreds aud cover many thousands of 
years. Near these flint or crystal 
worked pictures were evidences of a 
natural or man-made water supply. 
They were chiefly holes in the solid 
rock about two feet by four feet wide 
and five or six feet deep. It is sup¬ 
posed that they were made by the 
Blackfellows. 

Here we come in actual contact with 
Stone Age man and find him not the 
ferocious savage so often pictured to us. 
Simple and superstitious he is, but 
with many admirable traits of cha¬ 
racter which we cap but admire. The 



Prehistoric drawings of emus 



A Stone Age man’s design suggesting a 
crocodile’s head 


lot of these children of Nature has been 
hard and sad. Ousted from the hunting 
grounds of their fathers, every loved hill 
and valley is now overrun with the sheep 
and cattle of an alien race. 

The tribe that inhabited these parts, 
with the clever artists of the rocks, have 
all gone into the Silence. Not one is left. 
Much of the scenery is bounded by a 
horizon of irregular saw-tooth ranges. 
Red gums grow along the creek beds ; 
elsewhere are scattered clumps of black 
oak, sandalwood, and mallee. Camels 
and donkeys remind one of the East. 
Motor-power is replacing them. The 
small towns of the pastoral areas gener¬ 
ally match their rather drab setting. 

I11 comparing the country with similar 
country of from 40 to 50 years ago the 
first thing remarked is the depletion of 
its most useful flora. Some stations 
now have only half of their original stock. 

When this country was carrying its 
marsupial life in great abundance its 
valuable fodder bushes grew luxuriantly. 
There was no sign of the wastage so 
evident today and so eloquent of the 
white man’s ignorance of the laws of his 
environment. The present policy, con¬ 
tinued unchecked and unchanged, will 
I mean that this class of country will 


become worthless, like the skin of a 
sucked orange. 

But to some extent this truth is now 
becoming recognised, and at Koona- 
more, a fair-sized area set apart and 
placed under the control of the Univer¬ 
sity, the cld-time flora is reappearing. 

Twigs of sandalwood dipped in a 
gruel made of strychnine and flour are 
used to poison the rabbits, one of the 
chief factors in the reduction of pro¬ 
ductivity, but I am sorry to say that 
poisoned water is still used for this 
purpose, to the greater loss of our bird 
and other life. The beautiful . rose¬ 
breasted cockatoos have been poisoned 
in hundreds because they were found to 
foul the water troughs. 

Vanishing Bird Life 

Is there not in this widespread use of 
poisons a menace to the moral of a 
nation ? By enclosing a dam with 
netting and leaving entrances 4000 
rabbits were trapped in one night. On 
this principle poison can easily be dis¬ 
pensed with. 

The pastoralist has to wage a con¬ 
tinual warfare against the rabbit, the 
dingo, the fox, and the fly pest. The 
fox and the rabbit are introduced pests; 
and born of their thousands of rotting 
carcases has come the fly pest, which has 
been considerably increased by the 
destruction of insect-eating and carrion- 
eating birds. 

Wild life is becoming increasingly 
scarce. Our 300-mile trip gave sight of a 
dozen kangaroos. In the early days I 
have counted seventy on a natural 
clearing of less than that number of 
acres. 'Not,one emu or turkey bustard 
was seen ; but four species of cockatoos, 
also Blue Bonnet and Shell parrots, were 
noticed. The smaller bird life of the 
thickets was rarely met with. 

If we would save our unique heritage 
of ancient life forms our work must be 
specialised and large sanctuaries set 
apart for the preservation and propaga¬ 
tion of the many species of both our 
fauna and our flora now in danger of 
extinction. 

A Midnight Greeting 

On the night of my twelfth day out 
from home my good friend Mr. Wade 
motored me into Yunta Siding. My 
train was not dire until 1 a m., so after a 
yarn with the stationmaster I decided 
that a little sleep would hearten me for 
my 200-mile return journey. A loose 
bag on the station platform with my 
swag for a pillow provided all the com¬ 
fort demanded. And then the sweet 
oblivion of sleep. 

11 must have been near midnight w'hen 
the throb of an approaching car awoke 
me and the glare of its headlights sv r ept 
the place where I lay. I got up from my 
hard couch and met the pleasant greeting 
of friends-who had come in to meet the 
train from Koonamore, a journey of 
forty miles. With them I had a most 
enjoyable cup of hot tea, some pleasant 
talk, and later the company of a friend 
who since has posted me a generous 
cheque in aid of the Sanctuary work. 

Two Serious Mistakes 

In the occupation of our virgin lands 
two very grievous mistakes have been 
made. One is the wholesale destruction 
of our forests, the other the so-called 
reclamation of our swamp lands, where 
for climatic reasons we should conserve 
and increase our water surfaces. 

But scientific guidance is needed, as 
proved by the too frequent desert 
conditions that follow the plough, and 
the decreasing fertilitv of pastoral lands. 
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LITTLE BILLY’S 
GREAT ADVENTURE 

Village Fisherman Just 
in lime 

HOW TO MAKE SIXPENCES AND 
THREEPENNY BITS 

By Our Country Girl 

Our fishmonger has saved a life. It 
was not on the high seas, although his 
boat may be seen in the bay on most 
mornings, just as he himself, with a 
basket attached, may be seen in the 
streets on most afternoons. Strangely 
enough, however, he saved someone 
from drowning. 

It was as he was climbing Church 
Hill. There is a shallow pond where 
ducks and children delight to make, 
themselves muddy. A group of toddlers 
was gathered on the brink watching a 
bundle of old clothes which was bobbing 
on the water. The Sun sparkled, the 
ducks gobbled and wagged their tails. 
It was all very peaceful. But it sud¬ 
denly struck the fishmonger that the 
bundle of clothes was a child’s body. 

How Billy was Saved 

He ran up, shouting " What’s the 
matter ? ” 

One of the toddlers said “ Billy won’t 
come out.” All the little ones seemed 
to be too frightened to move, and the 
fishmonger guessed that he was too late. 

He waded in, and lifted Billy up. 
The child appeared to ■ be dead— 
drowned in a few inches of water. As 
the fishmonger, ran to Billy’s home with 
the poor little burden, his heart was 
heavy indeed. Billy’s mother had gone 
to hospital for an operation only the 
other day. What would Billy’s father do ? 

A shout brought Billy’s father to the 
door, and neighbours to their windows. 
Someone jumped on his bicycle and 
went for a doctor. Women ran in 
with kettles of hot water. The doctor 
came, worked hard, and won a gasping 
breath from the little blue mouth. It 
was the finest sound anyone there had 
ever heard. 

Saving it Up for Mother 

That evening Billy held quite a recep¬ 
tion, sitting on Dad’s knee by the fire. 

" Well, you look prime,” said a 
bricklayer friend of Billy’s. “ Drown¬ 
ing seems to suit you. I dare say 
bulls’ eyes do, too. Here 1 ” 

He gave Billy a threepenny bit. 

I believe I’ve got a silver sixpence 
in my pocket,” observed another guest, 
a very handsome person who wears a 
cap and apron on week-days. 

Billy’s eyes goggled as he looked at 
the accumulated wealth. 

“ What will you do with it. Bill ? ” 
asked the Fishmonger. 

Billy thought and then said “ Save 
it up for Mother ! ” 

The End of the Story 

Then, of course, everyone wanted to 
contribute to Billy’s money-box, and 
his father had to be quite stern in his 
refusals. But Billy’s mother, who is 
doing nicely, had a lovely bunch of flowers 
and a basket of eggs on visiting day. 

It sounds like a happy ending ; but 
is it ? Is there not an uneasy feeling 
among mothers that hard-up little boys 
may take to drowning now that Billy’s 
experience has proved so profitable ? 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Agricola .... Ah-grik-o-lali 

Dione.Dy-o-ne 

Enceladus.... En-sel-a-dus 
Mimas.My-mas 
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DO WE LIKE MUSIC? 

YES 

Three Opinions and a 
Conclusion About It 

THE TRUTH ABOUT OPERA 

By Ogr Music Correspondent 

Sir Henry Wood, the world-famous 
conductor of the Queen’s Hall Pro¬ 
menade Concerts, whose wide and 
intimate knowledge of music must be 
almost unique, the other day described 
Sir Edward Elgar as the greatest living 
composer. 

It is sad, then, to read that Dr. Elgar 
is quite despondent about the musical 
taste of his countrymen. In a speech 
dealing with the difficulties of running 
grand opera in this' country he was 
most pessimistic and expressed the 
opinion that, though there is a flicker 
of interest from time to time, there is 
no real taste for the best music to be 
found among English people. 

Opera Not the Test 

Dame Ethel Smyth, our one great 
woman composer, is a little more 
optimistic. She blames the highbrows, 
who have surrounded opera with an 
atmosphere of seriousness and solemnity, 
tor the lack of general interest, but she 
secs great ground for hope in Iho revival 
and development of English opera. 

ft is certainly" true that revivals of 
i / th-century English operas have been 
most successful, and there has been no 
lack of enthusiasm for the modern 
example of English opera, Mr. Rutland 
Boughton’s Immortal Hour. 

It is, however, a great mistake to 
attempt to judge our musical taste by 
our liking for opera, and yet this is 
what is so often done. Because we prefer 
to spend money on roads and sanitation 
and public parks instead of using it to 
subsidise opera, as some other nations do, 
we arc not necessarily less musical. 
Opera, after all, is not the purest form of 
music, nor does it include the greatest 
music that we possess. 

We Do Like Music 

We must set against these pessimistic 
views a third opinion, that of Mr. 
Plunket Greene. He has been judging, 
at musical competitions and festivals 
all over England, and wherever he has 
been be lias found a keen growing interest 
as well as a rapidly rising standard of 
performance. 

There are three opinions : what con¬ 
clusion are we to draw from them ? 
Surely this, that we do not, as a nation, 
take kindly to grand opera, a form of 
art foreign to our nature. But this need 
not cause us to be pessimistic, for opera 
is by no means the whole of music, and 
even in the realm of opera we are develop¬ 
ing our own type, a type which wc 
can appreciate. 

In the big field of music which 
remains, orchestral and choral music, wc 
reach a very high standard of per¬ 
formance, and throughout the country 
there is very strong evidence that, if wc 
do not like Opera, we do like Music ! 

in the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

Two Gobelin tapestries . . . £8000 

Room of 17th-century panelling £1365 
Etching by Sir D. Y. Cameron . £500 . 
Portrait by Sir Peter Lely . . £-336 

An old Pretender goblet . . . £240 

' An Italian cabinet .... £-210 
Set of ten Hepplewhite chairs . £-200. 

17th-century grandfather dock £131 
Pair of painted Dresden vases . £120 

A Battersea enamel snuff-box . £-120 
A 'William,and Mary settee , £115 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


ONE DAY THIS WEEK 



An American locomotive, just com¬ 
pleted contains over 200 tons of steel. 

Spanish peasants are now wearing 
slioes made from okl motor-car tyres. 

There arc now only fifty thousand 
horses in New York. 


To help to pay off a church debt 
200 farmers in a town of Iowa each gave 
a pig. - 

Gift of a King 

King Fuad lias given £500 towards 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Fund. 

Reindeer Meat 

Last year more than ninety tons of 
reindeer meat was shipped from Alaska 
to the United States. 

Australia's Apples 

Australia has harvested her. apple 
crop and 45 steamers will carry two and 
a half million cases to Europe'. 

The Stamp Collectors 

It is estimated that every time a 
country issues a new postage stamp 
collectors buy at least /11,000 worth. 

White Ants Invade a Village 

Two houses in the Spanish village of 
Poyuclo de Vidriales have been destroyed 
by the invasion of white ants. 

Helping The Rates 

This year ^50,000 is available for the 
relief of the rates from Nottingham’s 
gas department and tramways. 

Artificial Lake for Eels 

An artificial lake covering 500 acres 
has been formed on the Danish island 
of Zealand for the purpose of raising 
eels as food. 

Taming the Wild 

A tame rabbit .which escaped from 
its hutch at Hartlepool came home, 
after an absence of two days, with a 
young wild rabbit. 

The Stanhope Medal 

Duncan Soutar, a young Grimsby 
fisherman, has received the Royal 
Humane Society’s Stanhope Medal for 
the bravest deed of last year. 

Fish from the Great Lakes 

Canadian and American fishermen 
catch about three million whitciish in 
the Great Lakes every year, worth 
about £200,000. 

Tantalum 

A new metal called tantalum, ex¬ 
pected to replace platinum in engineer¬ 
ing, shows far greater resistance to heat 
and acids than platinum, and is cheaper. 

What Wo Spend on Wireless 

The British people are now spending 
at the rate of ten million pounds a year 
on wireless, that is to say about five 
shillings a head. 

Windfall for a London Hospital 

The Rockefeller Foundation has 
presented ^15,000 for the building 
of new laboratories for the students 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School. 

Missed Death by Twelve Inches 

Crashing through level crossing gates 
at Hull, a motorist escaped death by a 
few inches ; a train stopped only one 
foot from the-car ! 

Getting Rid of Noise 

A new sound-absorbing plaster with 
great noise-deadening properties has 
been invented, and is said to absorb 
seven times as much sound as ordinary 
plaster absorbs. 

World's Biggest Company 

With assets amounting to over 600 
million pounds the American Telegraph 
and Telephone Company now takes rank 
as the biggest corporation in the world. 

Cattle by the Million 

There are 140 million head of cattle 
in India. The United States has the 
second greatest quautity with 65 mil¬ 
lions, and Argentina comes next with 
a total of 40 millions. 

Less Work for the Motorist 

A new method of pumping up car 
tyres has been shown at the Institute 
of Patentees. To the starting handle 
is attached an air compressor, and the 
engine does the inflating. 


IN HISTORY 
The Witty Dean 

On June 3, 1774, Sydney Smith was born. 

Smith was his own architect, and 
built a comfortable parsonage house 
and good farm buildings. He bought 
an ancient green chariot, which he 
christened Immortal, to be drawn by 
his cart-horses ; had his furniture made 
by the village carpenter ; caught up a 
girl “ made like a milestone,” christened 
her Bunch, and appointed her butler. 

He bred horses, though he could 
seldom ride without a fall. He was full 
of quaint devices ; directed his labourers 
with the help of a telescope and a 
speaking - trumpet ; and invented a 
“ universal scratcher ” for his cattle. 
He became a magistrate, got up Black- 
stone, and was famous for making up 
quarrels and treating poachers gently. 

He had attended medical lectures in 
Edinburgh, and by his presence of mind 
had saved the lives of more than one 
person in emergencies. He now set up a 
dispensary and became village doctor. 
He helped the poor by providing them 
with gardens at a nominal rent, still 
called Sydney’s Orchards. He was on 
the friendliest terms with the farmers, 
whom he had to dinner. 

He attended Reform meetings, and 
011 October 11, 1831, made his famous 
speech at Taunton comparing the 
House of Lords to Airs. Partington 
resisting the Atlantic Ocean. He showed 
himself to be a good man of business 
in cathedral matters, and his sermons 
were admitted to be forcible and 
dignified. He was, however, chiefly 
famous for his social charm. 

Leslie Stephen 


INDIANS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

Governments to Discuss 
Diflicult Problem 

As C.N. readers know, one of the 
most difficult problems of the Empire is 
the position of Indians in South Africa. 
It is a pleasure to record an important 
step toward its solution which the Indian 
and South African Governments have 
taken together. 

The Indians went over to Natal in the 
early days of the Colony to work in the 
sugar plantations, and though further 
immigration was prohibited in 1913 they 
now slightly outnumber the Europeans. 
These find their competition in the labour 
market very serious because they are able 
to live on less than Dutch and British 
labour can accept. Some of them have 
migrated to the Transvaal and have suc¬ 
ceeded in the same way as traders there. 

Not only their successful competition 
but the personal habits of the poorer 
classes among them are objected to by 
their European neighbours, and so pro¬ 
posals have been made for keeping them 
segregated, or living together in areas of 
their own, and putting them under the 
sort of social and political disabilities 
that the Negroes have to put up with. 

Citizens of the Empire 

Ail this has caused great indignation 
in India, where we have taught our 
fellow Indian subjects to regard them¬ 
selves as free and equal citizens of the 
Empire. So the Indian Government 
took the wise course of sending a deputa¬ 
tion to South Africa, who have had 
interviews with members of the Govern¬ 
ment and others, and given evidence 
before the Committee considering the 
Area Reservation Bill. This deputation 
by its tact and reasonableness has made a 
great impression; and now it has secured 
from the South African Government 
a very important concession. 

It has been agreed that at the coming 
Imperial Conference in London a special 
Conference shall be held between the 
two Governments at which a way may¬ 
be found of dealing with the question that 
will be just and fair to the Indians and 
yet secure that “ Western standards of 
life ” shall be safeguarded. 
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SATURN SEEN FROM 
HIS MOONS 

WHIRLING RINGS OF 
LIGHT 

Myriads of Particles Spinning 
Round a Planet 

THE GHOSTLY SATELLITES 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Saturn continues to be the chief object 
of interest, especially as seen through a 
telescope, his satellites constituting a 
fascinating problem in many ways. 

Titan, the largest, was described last 
week, but there remain eight others, 
not including Themis, whose existence 
is in doubt because it has never been 
seen since its supposed discovery on a 
photographic plate. 

.Now each of these satellites not 
only has the magnificent spectacle of 
Saturn with his whirling rings in its sky 
but several of the other moons besides. 
Some idea of the actual scene presented 
may be imagined by considering the 
heavens as seen from Dione, the fourth 
satellite outward from Saturn. 

This moon, about half the diameter 
of ours, whirls round Saturn in 2 days 
17 hours and 41 minutes, at about the 
same average distance from Saturn’s 



Nine of Saturn’s moons compared with our Moon 


centre that our Moon is from the Earth, 
238,000 miles. Now, seen from Dione, 
Saturn would appear as a great globe 
36 times the width our Moon appears 
to us, all radiant with his great cloud 
belts of various colours and varied by 
ever-changing details and eruptions. 

This huge sphere of Saturn would be 
large enough occasionally to eclipse the 
whole of the constellation of Orion. 

The stars and the constellations 
appear precisely the same as seen from 
any of Saturn’s moons as from the 
Earth ; tor though these are about 
800 million miles away from" us this 
distance does not appreciably bring 
them nearer the stars. 

Now, this grand spectacle of Saturn 
in the sky of Dione would be further 
enhanced by the singular appearance 
of the rings, some of whose myriads of 
particles would probably be perceptible 
as such to any inhabitants of Dione 
that may possibly exist. For Dione is 
only 130,000 miles from the outer 
edge of the ring system. 

Round Saturn in 20 Hours 

Such particles as were visible would be 
seen to speed round Saturn like little 
moons, taking but 20 hours or less to do 
so ; while the rest would appear like a 
band of light stretched across Saturn 
and projecting each side of him. 

Seen from Mimas, Enceladus, or 
Tethys, the first, second, and third 
satellites, this spectacle would appear 
still grander, as these are nearer to 
Saturn than Dione. From Rhea, Titan, 
Hyperion, and Iapctus it would get 
progressively smaller, but with added 
impressiveness, as the outer moons 
would have the frequent spectacle of the 
inner moons passing in transit across, or 
being eclipsed by, Saturn. 

But as the sunlight which reaches 
these regions is nearly 1000 times less 
than that which reaches our Moon, 
the amount of light reflected by the 
members of Saturn’s system would be 
very much less than our moonlight ; 
consequently they would shine with a 
weird and subdued radiance, quite 
ghostly as compared with the brilliant 
stars, . Cr. F. M. 

Ollier Worlds. In the morning: Venus 
east; Jupiter and Mars in the south-east 
In the evening : Saturn south-east. 
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SMITH OF ST. QUENTIN’S 

A Risky Adventure ® By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 17 

If Only 

hen in response to Mr. Dean’s 
warning that it would not 
pay at St. Quentin’s to pretend to 
be dull Fruppeny had ejaculated to 
himself “Poor old John Andrew!” 
he was forgetting that as soon as 
the object of his commiseration 
took his right place his bubble 
reputation -would go to pieces. 

But on his way down to the lobby 
Fruppeny saw this, together with a 
vision of old John Andrew gloomily 
confronting that same exam., which 
tickled him so that instead of 
answering Arnold he laughed until 
he nearly had another of his famous 
choking fits. 

Poor old John Andrew 1 Shut up 
in Mr. Dean’s study and racking his 
dejected bi-ains over that paper 1 
Poor old prefect John Andrew. 

“ Killing 1 ’’ thought Fruppeny. 

Arnold didn't see why a chap 
should start roaring when he took 
the trouble to tell him that there 
was a letter for him. He considered 
that he’d been very decent indeed 
to hang about for the sake of 
telling this jackass. So indignantly 
he demanded if Fruppeny had gone 
off his head, and what there was to 
go into fits over in getting a letter. 

Fruppeny made a great effort to 
stop laughing. 

" The fun is,” he gurgled, " that 
the letter isn’t for me.” 

“ I know it is,” Arnold cried. 
“ Do you think I can’t read ? ” 

He darted to .the rack, plucked 
the letter out, and thrust it under 
the gurgler’s nose triumphantly. 
" There you are 1 J. A. Smith 1 ” 
.lie cried. “ It’s as plain as a .pike¬ 
staff.” 

“ Yes,; but all the same——” 
began Fruppeny ; then he stopped. 

“ Well 1 All til? same what ? ” 

Fruppeny, who had ceased laugh¬ 
ing, had gone hot and cold all over ; 
for hadn’t he all but let the cat out 
of the bag ? He mustnjt give either 
himself or John Andrew away yet 
until they' had settled how they 
were going to proceed. 

He gaped. “ Oh, nothing,” he 
muttered. “ Give me the letter.” 

The dreamy-eyed Arnold didn’t 
know what to make of this new 
chap, wlio first went into fits at the 
mention of a letter and then looked 
as if he’d been struck by lightning. 
Deciding that J. A. Smith had a 
screw loose somewhere, he wandered 
off anil reported the same to his 
/•friends. 

He left Fruppeny rather afraid 
that he had said too. much, and. 
more than ever bent on seeing John 
Andrew tomorrow. ’ For just as 
this letter had come to St. Quen¬ 
tin’s for John Andrew, so probably 
there would be a letter for himself 
at St. Quenten’s. It was almost 
certain that his people would have 
written last night, just to hope he 
had had a good journey and was 
feeling all right. And they would be 
expecting a letter from him ; they’d 
probably be anxious unless they got 
o.ne. ” Don’t bother to write your 
first night.” his father had said; 
” but send us a line the day after, 
just to say how you find things.” 

” Oh, Jimini 1 ” gasped Fruppeny, 
recalling this. “ How can a fellow 
write from a place where he isn’t ? " 

He put his thinking cap on. The 
best thing to do, he decided, would 
be to take a sheet of paper, head it 
merely “ St. O.,” and say he was 
fine and would send a decent letter 
very soon. Yes, that was the idea. 
He dashed to the day-room and got 
a few lines scribbled in time for the 
post. 

He put the other letter away in 
his pocket, to be handed to its 
proper owner tomorrow, and, re¬ 
joicing that all was plain sailing 
now till they met, he debated what 
lie would do with himself until 
Prep. But first he had to take his 
place at House tea and be scru¬ 
tinised by Arnold and his acquaint¬ 
ances for further symptoms of that 
screw loose which they suspected. 


However, he survived this ordeal 
all right, and had wandered after¬ 
wards to have a peep at the class¬ 
rooms, when in the first which he 
came to he surprised a flaming red 
head, rvhich pivoted round on 
broad shoulders at his footstep. 

“ Oh, it’s you 1 Gome here 1 ” 
cried Sheldon, whose conscience 
had been pricking him for being 
rather short at midday with this 
homesick new boy. ■ " You are the 
kid in my dormitory who wanted to 
speak to me after dinner ? Squat 
down 1 What’s your trouble ? ” 

This was all very nice, but it 
didn't suit Fruppeny, who felt very 
sorry that he had looked into the 
room. For how was he going to 
cover up what he’d let out to 
Sheldon ? He. had told this prefect 
that he ought not to be here, and 
wasn’t Sheldon going to demand 
now what lie meant bv it ? Crumbs 1 
he reflected, he’d have-to go care¬ 
fully. 

So down he sat, feeling like a 
mouse in a trap and wishing that 
someone would enler to interrupt 
them. 

“ Well ? ” exclaimed Sheldon. 
” What do you want to tell me ? ” 

“ Nothing," was the very truthful 
reply. 

" Rot 1 After dinner yon wanted 
to tell me something.” 

Fruppeny's face became perfectly 
blank; he stared straight in front of 
him as though tie was stuffed. 

Sheldon laughed. " I’m not 
going to cat you,” lie declared. 
“ Como, what’s your trouble ? 
Don’t be afraid to speak out.” 

“ Silence is golden,” said Frup¬ 
peny to himself. 

' Oh, well, if you won’t tel! me 
of course I can't help you. But as. 
you’re in my dorm. I’ll give you a 
tip, Smith. Don’t let everyone see 
how homesick you are. You’ll soon 
get over your strangeness. Just 
carry on and keep smiling.” And 
Sheldon, who when other things 
didn't intervene prided himself on 
remembering that he had once been 
a new kid himself, benevolently 
surveyed the mouse in his trap. 

But Sheldon had opened the 
door of the trap himself. And out 
popped the .mouse. “ Thanks, 
Sheldon,” he said. “ I know that 
St. Quentin’s is a topping place.” 

" Good 1 ” exclaimed Sheldon. 
” That’s better, my man, that’s 
better 1 Keep a stiff upper lip, then. 
You'll soon bo all.right.” 

Demurely Fruppeny answered, “ I 
am hoping to be." 

CHAPTER 18 
To Be or Not to Be ? 

’“Fill: waitress started when they 
1 entered the tea-rooms arm in 
arm. 

.’ “Don’t,you little shrimps have 
any lessons to do?” she exclaimed. 
” This is the second afternoon run¬ 
ning you've come in here 1 ” 

John Andrew rewarded her with 
his gloomijst look. 

“ Afternoons don’t run,” he cor¬ 
rected wearily, ip the tone of one 
who despairs of ever rubbing sense 
into those he meets. “ Afternoons 
can’t run. They haven’t any legs. 
Cheese-cakes, please. - And those 
brown crunkly things with the 
cream in them.” 

She made a dive at the glass 
dishes in the window, and a close 
watcher might have detected that 
she was selecting the cheesiest 
cheese-cakes and the creamiest 
“ crunkly things.” 

“ There 1 ’’ she smiled as she 
plumped the load down on' tlieir 
table. 

Fruppeny had managed to get an 
exeat , and John Andrew had needed 
no management; he had just taken 
it 1 “ For otherwise,” as he now 

observed with an air, ” what would 
be the good of being a prefect 1 ” 
And Fruppeny had to admit that 
he couldn’t say. 

. He then gave J ohn Andrew his 
letter and received one in exchange. 

“ Came last night.”. • 

” So did yours.” 


“ I jolly nearly opened it by mis¬ 
take.” 

“ I didn’t, because—oh, I must 
tell you something, John Andrew 1 ” 
Fruppeny began rocking with sud¬ 
den laughter. “ You—oh 1 —oh 1 
—oh 1 ” lie exploded, “ oh, it’s too 
funny 1 ” 

Up jumped. John Andrew and 
flapped him on the back. 

Steady 1 None of your choking 
fits, Frup 1 ” he exclaimed. “ You 
nearly scared me out of my skin 
yesterday.” 

Oh, do shut up 1 Your hands 
are so frightfully hard 1 ’’ 

“ Will you stop laughing, then ? ” 
Yes, I will,” gurgTed Fruppeny. 
“ Now, what’s the joke all about ? ” 
" It's like this, John Andrew. 
You’re an awful nut at your work. 
You ask Mr. Dean.” 

“ Silly ass,” droned John An¬ 
drew, letting his face twitch. 

“ But you are,” averred Frup¬ 
peny. “ In a pretty stiff exam, 
yesterday afternoon you got ninety- 
four marks out of a hundred. Con- 
gratters, old man ! ” 

And he told what had happened 
with an impish enjoyment. 

“ Then that finishes it,” said 
John Andrew when he had done. 

“ Finishes what. ? ” 

” Any notion of swopping back.” 
“ Of course it doesn’t,” cried 
Fruppeny, serious again. “ When 
you roll up Mr.. Dean will lug you 
upstairs and set you down to the 
same paper. That’s all he’ll do.” 

” Will lie ? ” uttered John Andrew, 
with a deep groan. 

” Of course he wall. Look here 1 
I’ll tellyou the answers. Then you’ll 
get ninety-four out of a hundred 
yourself.” 

“ I shall not,” said John Andrew 
most firmly. 

“ But we’ve got to swop back 1 ” 
John Andrew shook his head, and 
seemed to wake up. 

" No,” he declared, “ we’re going 
to stay as we are.” 

" How can we ? ” 

“ Will you keep quiet, while I ex¬ 
plain ? Will you stop popping up 
and down like a pea in a pan ? ” 
All right,” Fruppeny promised. 
" I’ll not interrupt.” 

Having helped himself to the 
rest of the contents of the teapot 
John Andrew sipped solemnly 
white he marshalled his arguments 
in& his mind. Then, watching 
Fruppeny over the rim of his cup, 
he started to put those arguments 
into words. 

” My people have been 'dead for 
years,” lie began, “ and ever since 
I’ve had no one to look after me 
but a guardian. His name is Bur- 
ford and he happens to be the 
Consul-General in Great Britain for 
Montaragua.” . - 

” Phew! Ambassador 1 ” breathed 
Fruppeny with some awe. 

“ No, you goat 1 I said Consul- 
General, and I mean Consul- 
General. Montaragua isn’t big 


HAVE YOU SEEN 

the June number of the best 
of all the monthlies ? My 
Magazine is nowon sale every¬ 
where and here are a few of 
its contents : 

The Courage of the Wild Things 

Everyday Heroism in the 
Animal Kingdom 
The Wheels of Time 

How the Machine Has Con¬ 
quered, the World 
The Birds of Inland Waters 
Four Picture Pages of Birds in 
their Wild Haunts, beautifully 
printed in photogravure 
One of Cromwell’s Men 
Sir Harry Vane 
Pictures of Old Holland 
Pages of Pictures in Colours by 
the Old Dutch Masters 
Nature's Surprise in New Zealand 
A Myriad Living Stars 
There arc pages and pages of 
articles, stories, poems, puzzles, and 
pictures in black and white, photo¬ 
gravure, and colours. There is no 
other magazine like it and it is the 
best shillingsworth on the bookstalls. 
Say to your newsagent before he is 
sold out Have you a copy oi 

MY MAGAZINE 


enough or important enough to be 
allowed an ambassador. But I 
thought you promised you wouldn’t 
interrupt.” 

“ Sorry,” said Friippennv in a 
contrite voice. 

” I only told you that he was a 
Consul-General for this reason, that 
it accounts for his having little time 
to bother about me. Especially the 
last year or two. He’s been working 
himself blue in the face, Frup, over 
some frightfully important agree¬ 
ment that Montaragua is trying to 
fix up with us. But I believe that’s 
a sort of secret. Never mind that.” 

“ I don’t,” observed Fruppeny 
cheerfully. 

“ Well, that’s to show you he’s 
been too busy to give time to me. 
It’s my own money, as I told you 
the other day, that lie looks after 
me with, and so long as I don’t 
worry him he’s quite happy. That’s 
why he said I’d better'buzz off to 
St. Quentin’s—that, and because it 
was time, he said, I learned some¬ 
thing.” 

“ But you had a tutor ? ” Frup¬ 
peny ventured in a pause. 

“ He tumbled that my tutor was 
a dud. Well, lie paid a term’s fees 
for me at St. Quentin's in advance 
together with a jolly good allow¬ 
ance for extras, and lie gave me a 
good fat tip for myself, and lie 
packed me off. ‘ You’re fixed 
now,’ lie said, ‘ till the holidays, 
John. - Write me now and then. 
But don’t expect letters from me.’ ” 

“ But you had one last night 1 ” 

“ Oh, yes, he’s-a decent old bird, 
lie just scribbled to wish me luck 
and hoped I was all right.” 

“ And you’ll have to answer it 1 ” 

"Of course,” .assented John 
Andrew. “ I’m going to bag a 
sheet of paper and envelope from 
the waitress presently and write an 
answer and*post it at once,” He 
stopped and pondered a moment. 
“ I’ve got it 1 ” he said. “ At the 
top of my letter I shall just put St. 
Q. 1 ” 

‘ My aunt 1 gasped Fruppeny. 
“ That’s exactly what 1 did last 
night! ” 

“ Great minds think alike,” ob¬ 
served . John Andrew solemnly. 
“Now this is what I have 'ar¬ 
ranged. You will bring me my 
letters from my guardian and I 
shall bring your letters from your 
people. We’ll fix a regular meeting 
place once a week. These tea-rooms ? 
What do you say, . Frup ? We 
couldn’t do better.” 

“ You do take the 'cake. And 
what about my people ? w 

“ Oil, listen,” repeated John 
Andrew, " and don’t bob about 
so. I’ve not forgotten your people, 
of course. Is it likely ? You’ll 
get their, letters regularly through 
me, and it will be perfectly easy 
for you to go on answering them 
without giving anything away. 
You can go on just putting St. O. 
at the top of .your letters or write 
St. Quentin making the e like i.” 

“ Yes,” said’"Fruppeny, “ that’s 
ail very well. But wouldn’t it be 
a bit of a swizzle on my people ? ” 

“ How can it be a swizzle ? I’m 
not suggesting that we shall.swop 
places for good ; though I’d like to, 
mind you,” John Andrew declared. 
“ And I wouldn’t suggest it if you 
didn’t like St. Quentin’s.” 

“ No, I see that,” owned Frup¬ 
peny. 

“ Very well, then. Where is the 
swizzle on your people ? As a 
matter of fact, the boot’s on the 
other leg. With you at St. Quen¬ 
tin’s they arc getting more than 
they paid for. Suppose you pay 
five bob for five bobs’ worth but 
instead you are given two pounds’ 
worth, are you swindled ? ” 

“ Rather not 1 ” Fruppeny grinned. 

“ Then that’s just how it is with 
your people. They are paying small 
fees and they are being given much 
more than they paid for 1 You 
can’t pretend they’re worse off by 
the swop ? ” 

“ No, I see that,” owned Frup¬ 
peny again, wondering why he was 
still feeling a little uneasy. 

“ And I’m not suggesting that we 
change places for good. I’m only 
suggesting that we carry on as we 
are for a bit, just for the rag of it. 
Now Frup, what do you say ? ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Absentee 

B illy was to be a doctor when 
he grew up, as his father 
and his grandfather had been 
before him. If he disliked the 
idea there would have been no 
use his saying so. Little boys 
were not consulted as to what 
they wanted to do in the strict 
days of the early Eighties. 

At the age of nine, though, 
Billy was too young even for a 
public school/ He went to a day 
school rather far away from his 
home. He took dinner and tea 
there ; it was late in the after¬ 
noon when he came home, but 
then small boys do dawdle on 
their way back from school. 
That did not surprise his mother; 
but what did astonish her was 
the state of his pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs on his return, their wear 
and tear, the raggedness and the 
blackness of them. New ones were 
bought, to suffer the same fate. 
At last, he needs must borrow 
his father’s big white silk squares. 
These in their turn came back 
the same unwashable remnants 
as the others.. 

One evening in early summer 
Billy was later than usual from 
school. His parents became 
alarmed and sent to make.en¬ 
quiries, to learn that their son had 
been an absentee from school 
since the beginning of term. 

Consternation reigned in the 
home as the hours went by and 
the truant never made his 
appearance. The police were 
informed, search was made 
everywhere, but in vain. 

At last the old nurse appeared 
with a mysterious message from 
the gardener. ” Could the 
mistress speak alone to James 
Ross for a moment ? ” 

Out went the mother, to fin’d 
the gruff old man twirling his 
cap nervously in his fingers. 

“ I can find Master Billy for 
you, mem, if you will promise 
no to let the Doctor thrash him.” 

“ Only find him, if you can, 
and I will promise you any¬ 
thing,” said the mother. 

The old gardener seemed to 
know how to set about it. Mut¬ 
tering something about the eight- 
fifteen being delayed by the 
excursions, he tramped down to 
the railway station and pro¬ 
duced Master Billy, begrimed 
and guilty, from the cab of a big 
locomotive. 

For the past three weeks he 
had been riding up and down 
the country in the London and 
North Western railway engines ! 

Discipline was not so strict in 
those days, and Billy had made 
himself a very able and willing 
helper to both driver and stoker. 

“It will be a grand engineer 
spoilt if the laddie is made a 
doctor,” said Ross, as the cul¬ 
prit was led away to the bath¬ 
room. “ He is just daft after 
machinery. The driver tells me 
that' there isn’t a part of a 
locomotive he doesn’t know 1 ” 
He could have added, too, that 
there was not a bit of brass on 
! it either which he had not 
| cleaned and polished with his 
j own and his father’s best silt 
pocket-handkerchiefs. 
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® 0 Cheerfulness throws a Light on Jill the ‘Paths of Life 43 . ® 


Dr MERRYMAN 

Little Jean had just paid her 
first visit to the loo. 

“ Well, Jean,” said her father, 
when she came home in the evening, 
“ which animal did you like best ?” 

“ Oh, the elephant! ” cried Jean 
enthusiastically. “ It was wonder¬ 
ful to see him pick up buns with 
his vacuum cleaner.” 

0 0 0 
A Riddle in Rhyme 
M Y first is in Richard but not in 
Dick, 

My second’s in rapid but not in 
quick, 

My third is in apple but not in tree, 
My fourth is in peeping but not 
in see, 

My fifth is in inky but not in black, 
My sixth is in opening but not in 
crack, 

My seventh’s in pencil but not in 
draw, 

Mv eighth is in justice but not in 
law, 

My ninth is in roadstead but not 
in bay, 

My whole is what all of us seek 

today. Answer next week 

E 0 0 

When is an original idea like a 
clock ? When it strikes one. 
0 0 0 

Do You Live at Ely ? 

Xhe old English spelling of this 
name was Eiige, which means 
Eel Island, and there is no doubt 
that when Ely was a real island in 
the middle of swamps and fens 
it was a great district for eels. 

0 0 0 


W HAT i- s the difference between 
a policeman and his watch ? 
The watch is on the policeman 
and the policeman is on the watch. 

0 0 0 


A Walking Advertisement 



The Summer Hat Co., Fairyvilie, 
For Snap a job have found, 
They dress him as a sandwichman, 
And send him walking round. 

And when by chance he meets a 
friend 

Upon the Pixie Road, 

He says “ Just buy a hat like mine, 
And you’ll be in the mode 1 ” 

000 
What Did He Mean ? 

A butcher let a sailor have a 
joint of meat on trust, but 
finding the next day that the 
sailor haddeft the country he said : 

“ If 1 had known that he never 
intended to pay for that joint 1 
would have charged him more for 
it.” 

0 0 0 


1 


3 
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Tender-Hearted ! 

A TIGER who’d captured a hind 
Resolved that for once he’d 
be kind, 

So he growled, “ Go and play 
Until supper-time, say, 

For I seem to remember I’ve 
dined! ” 

0 0 0 

Which is the most musical 
county in Scotland ? 

Fife; but there is also a charming 
Ayr. 

0 0 0 

Safety First 

IN a remote part of the country 
a traveller had just finished a 
slow and wearisome journey on a 
light railway. 

There was only one official on 
duty at the station, and the traveller 
said to him sarcastically : 

“ Your railway seems to believe 
in safety first.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the railwayman 
cheerfully. “This line was "built 
nearly forty years ago, and we have 
never had a collision of any kind.” 

“ Is that'so ? ” said the traveller. 
“ How many trains do you run ? ” 
“ Only this one,” wais the reply. 
000 
A Picture Puzzle 



pmD the names of these objects 
and then, by taking one letter 
from each word, spell the names of: 
1, a beast of the jungle ; 2 , a thick- 
skinned, long-nosed animal of South 
America; and 3, a small furred 
animal that lives on fish. Can you 
find the .WOrdS ? Solution '-text vjek 


Why is a secret like silence ? 

Because it is impossible to 
talk about it and keep it. 

0 0 0 
Out of the Danger Zone £ 

A N old lady lived in a cottage 
that stood exactly on the 
boundary between two counties, 
and for a long time it was uncertain 
which county she really lived in. 

One day an official called on her 
and said that it had been decided 

she belonged to his county. £ 

“ I’m so glad of that,” said the 
old lady. “ 1 have always heard 
that Blankshire has such an 
unhealthy climate.” 

0 0 0 
Word Changing 

Fair reader, in my primal state g 
I’m always very short; 
Transposed, all vegetable life 
From me receives support— 

The stately oak, the meaner weed, 
From me, it may be said, 

Existence have, and yet my own 
Is hanging by a thread ; 

But if I now am heartless made; 

Behold, my friend, ’tis I 1 

Immortalise the poet’s song, 

Or instantly destroy. 

Solution next week 

0B0 
A Running Account 

jVjRS. ' Brown : George, your 
tailor called this afternoon, iq 
H e says your account has been 
running so long he must really ask 
you to do something about it. 

Mr. Brown : Oh ! ■ Well, what 
does he want me to do ? Would he 
like to see me run after it ? 

0 0 ' ■ 0 

ANSWERS TO THIS WEEK’S PUZZLES !1 
What Flowers are These ? 

Larkspur, foxglove, brooklime, 
candytuft, bedstraw, hemlock 
Do You Know Me ? Chess-board 
Word Puzzle. A sentence 
Who Was He ? 

The Man Who Changed the World 
was Constantine the Great. -I 


Jacko Has Some Fun 


Tales Before Bedtime 


{'Ane morning Air. Jacko gave a sudden snort as he was 
^ reading the paper. “ Well, I never! ” he declared. 
" I always said those menageries shouldn’t be allowed ! There’s 
a lion loose in the neighbourhood ! ” 

Mrs. Jacko gave a fearful shriek and snatched up the baby. 
She was convinced that they would all be eaten alive, and it 
took quite a time to calm her down. But she insisted cn 
bolting up every door and window in the house, in case the 
lion should be anywhere about. 

Jacko quite enjoyed ail the to-do. He spent the morning 
at one of the upstairs windows, armed with a pea-shooter. And 
when he saw something moving in the long grass lie got so 
excited that he nearly fell out of the window. 

But it was only the next-door cat, arid, much to Jacko’s 
disappointment, the lion didn’t put in an appearance. 

Nobody came near the house all the morning ; evidently all 
Monkcyville thought it better to stay indoors. And by lunch¬ 
time poor Mrs. Jacko was in a dreadful way. 

" The baker hasn’t been,” she said, “ and neither has the 
grocer. We shall all starve to death if we aren’t eaten first.” 


Buzz-Buzz! 

’T’hrek children walked down 
A a country lane. They had 
had tea in the woods and were 
on their way home. 

“ Oh, listen ! ” suddenly 
shouted Jack, the eldest. “ I’m 
sure there’s an aeroplane com¬ 
ing ; I can hear it buzzing in the 
distance.” 

They peered about every¬ 
where but could see nothing. 

“What ever can it he?” 
Maida asked, standing still and 
listening eagerly. 

“ Let’s go on a bit farther,” 
said Eilie ; and they went ‘tip¬ 
toeing quietly down the lane, 
listening all the time to the 
buzzing, which seemed to grow 



Things did look rather serious, and even Jacko didn’t enjoy 
the excitement half so much when he found that there was 
hardly anything for lunch. And Adolphus was wild. He 
was very fond of his food and hated having to go without. 

“ We can’t go on like this,” he said, looking at his empty 
plate. “ I shall go out and kill the lion ! ” 

Mrs. Jacko nearly fainted at the idea. She flung her arms 
round Adolphus and called him her brave boy. 

“ But I can’t allow it ! ” she cried. “ Just think if any¬ 
thing happened to you ! ” 

“ Nothing will," said Adolphus grandly. “ It takes more 
than a lion to scare me.” 

■ He rushed upstairs and began turning out all his clothes to 
find something suitable to wear, for, as he said, it was most 
important that hunters should have the right outfit. 

But he was ready at last and down lie came. Just as - lie 
was crossing the hall he gave a yell and rushed upstairs again 
as fast as he could go. A shadowy, yellow form was 
moving about in a dark corner! 

Adolphus managed to get into his room ; but something 
padded in after him before he had .time to shut the door. He 
dived under his bed and lay there shrieking. 

Mrs. Jacko came running upstairs to know what was the 
matter; but, instead of being aiarmedj she merely burst 
out laughing. 

“ Why, it’s only our old fur rug,” she exclaimed, “ and Jacko 
inside it, if I’m not very much mistaken ! ” And she wasn’t 1 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


The Camping Box 

At last an invention has ar¬ 
rived that many of us have often 
longed for in fine weather. 

This is a box which can travel 
on a motor-car, and contains a 
camping equipment for four 
people. Now we can start off 
on our camping tour bearing 
with us, all neatty enclosed, a 
tent pole, floor in; and covering, 
a bed mattress, two tables, two 
beaches, back rest, and clothes 
hammock. 

The tent is said to have win¬ 
dows made of transparent stuff 
and to be waterproof. 


La Caisse de Camping 

Enfm on vient d’inventer ce 
que beaucoup d’entre nous avons 
souvent desire ardemment quand 
il faisait beau. 

C’est mic caisse qui peut so 
| transporter en auto et qui con- 
l tient l’equipement nccessaire an 
; camping pour quatre personnes. 
Actuellement nous pouvons partir 
pour le camping emportant avee 
noiis, adroitement cmba'.les, un 
piquet de tente, des planches, du 
coutil, un matelas, deux tables, 
deux bancs, un appuie-dos, et un 
hamac pour les vetements. 

On dit que la tente a des 
fenetres en etoffe transparente 
et qu’elle est impermeable. 


louder and clearer. 

All at once Jack gave a shout. 

“ Oh, look 1 ” he cried, and 
he pointed to a" dense black 
cloud which came slowly round 
a corner of the lane. 

“ They’re bees,” he shouted. 
“ Thousands of them ! ” 

The great buzzing cloud of 
bees was quite near to them, 
and they watched eagerly as 
they flew slowly and heavily to 
the branch of a tree and then 
began to settle on it. In a 
little while a great seething ball 
was hanging from a branch. 

“ What are they doing ? ” 
the children kept asking ; and 
when they had watched for a 
long, time they started again 
for home. 

As they were walking along 
the high road they met a man 
carrying a bee hive. As he 
passed them Maida said, “ Per¬ 
haps he’s looking for bees. I’m 



going to tell him about those 
we saw in the lane.” 

Running back, she told the 
man what they had seen. He 
was very delighted, for they 
were his bees and he was 
looking for them. The children 
went with him to show him 
where they were. 

“ They’re just swarming,” 
the man said ; “ they always 
do this when they are ready for 
the hive. I thought they had 
gone along the high road and I 
might have lost them if I 
hadn’t met you” ; and he took 
their name and address, and 
later in the year sent them a 
big jar of delicious honey. 
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THRILL IN THE AIR • SEALS GO WALKING • MODEL YACHT SAILING BEGINS 



New Way of Boarding an Aeroplane—Buffalo Bill’s niece recently tried a new and very thrill¬ 
ing way of boarding an aeroplane as shown here. She jumped from a racirtg motor-boat on 
to a rope ladder suspended from the aeroplane and climbed up to her seat in the machine 






Women Farmers Set Off to Work—Farming is becoming The Seals go for a Walk—It Is not often that seal3 are seen walking 
popular among women, and here we see two girl students about, but this visitor to the Berlin Zoo has made such friends with 
at the Studley Horticultural College, Warwickshire the seals there that they follow him about the grounds like dogs 


A Wash and Brush Up for the Sheep Dog—An English 
sheep dog is a very ragged animal, and this little girl 1 
thinks her pet will look smarter for a wash and brush up 



Model Yacht Sailing Begins—The fine weather always brings out the model yachtsmen, 
and this picture shows the start of a race on the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens 


Feeding the Penguins—-This little visitor to the London Zoo is giving the penguins some 
food. The one in front is evidently imitating Little Tommy Tucker and singing for its supper 


THE COURAGE OF THE WILD THINGS-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE 
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